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•Designed for use in a secondary or undergraduate 
level course non global development, this case study examines th'e 
current crisis in the world food supply. The studj/ is divided into 
three main parts, each dealing with a key. question of world food 
supply: (iy What Is Hungex? (2) Why Is There Hunger? (3) What Is 
Being Done? ^fiction 1 def i^e^ hunger in terms of nutrition, humanity, 
and development, providing a brief history of the food shortag/e. 
Section 2 'analyzes the factors responsible for the present condition 
.of the world food supply including 'the role of nature, the role of 
'agricultural production, and the role of government policy. Section 3 
discusses research and relief programs and the United Nations ^Jorld 
Food Conference. ^Also included in the study is an instruction guide 
whiqh suggesits techniques arid tesources giving greater de'pth of 
understanding tdt^the issues. The guide contains a discussion of key'^ 
teaching strategies, tips oh methodology, suggestions on topics and 
questions for cl^issroom discussion, and information on resource 1 
materials and organisations. (Author/DE) 
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' • PREFACE I ' , ' . 



World Food Supply focuses upon th^ single most vital of' the 
.many gioDai issues confronting humanity. Adequate, noufir 
shing fcJbd supply isi the prime essential to human develop- 
ment, indeed to huma^n 'lif e . This prime essential is available 
in tbo'-^ little quantpity ;for growing millions of earth ' s. popu- 
lation, resulting in hunger, malnutrit ion , mental retardation, 
physical diseg.se, and death from starvation. No economic 
•and' social development programs, however well conceived and 
administerea/i. can hope for success if the target population 
suffers from widespread dietary deficiencies. 

Just as the forests, minerals, and other resources of the 
world are unevenly distributed, So are the lands and wateTs 
capable of pr<)ducing, fobd, As the balance in any one country 
between food production ^c^pabijity and consumption heeds 
is accidental, int'ernatijorial shipment of food from surplnas to 
defecit areas is the lai%est and most important 'trade pattern 
in the world. Production, dis'tributioh , and marketing of food 
is the Igrgesi; industry i^ithin countries, because, it is the 
single product that must*be available to each person each day. 

It is surprising to find that little educational attention is 
given to so large and vital a topic as food supply, particu- 
larly in sdllieties which' are largely urban, industrialized . 
and affluent. The 'kitchen re'f rigerator holds the breakfast, 
the Schodl cafeteria pro'\sides lunch, and from the supermarket 
come in tiSe ingredients for dinner. This daily occurance 
makes headlines "only whert* prices of meat, vegetables, or 
staples rise ra^dily, or.^when favorite varieties become scarce. 
Normally, we eat' without a thought concerning the source of 
/'• the food or a worry as to where our next meal is coming from. 
We may read about hunger elsewhere, or observe, its effects 
for a few moments on television, and we may donate a few 
dollars to church or charity -for hunger relief, but otherwise 
we rest. ignorant of the desperate, daily, search for something 
" to e^t that, is the ^fate vast and growing numbei^s of our 
i fellow Humans. / / - 

, ''^ ■ / • ' 

' J. Carlisle Spivey has taken the -multiple , complex issues 
invo;Lved "in global hunge^'r and presents them in comprehensible, 
•-^ • interrelated, form. In World Food Supply she offers a case , 
study of ,a global system that is m severe disarray, so that 
' / , . studen,ts ma y-gaiij-'a coi/iprehension and appreciation of their _ 
' 01/ri TiArr - ' nnrf. lij j fi'ims / i ii t^r^T'^"^^^^ H ''^^ those of others. 
" "••TMs case .study is 'deSigned'primarily to be used withm^ 
' . ftjll cou'ivse 'on' Globaf. Development Studies at undergrad\ip:e 
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colleges and secondary t^hools, so th^t this one issue can be 
understood iii conjunctioft with others of**mounting golbal 
import^ce . ' ' ^ . ^ 

Mis^ Spiv.ey^s study was first issued in September, 1974 , a,nd 
during the past year, it h^s.been used, widely in formal eciuc-a- 
tion, both in the United Stites and in- .many other coi^ntries. 
It has also been used by less formal^study gro.ups conducted 
by church and community. organizations ^ 

This revised and enlarged edition h^^s benefited from the 
evaluations of those wh\ have worked with it in education ' 
.and from many thoughful critiques offered by schojLars, 
international and national government a4minist rators , nutri- 
tionists, agri-business expxzutives, and foundation experts. 
Miss Spivey's experience during the past year in attending* 
food conferences, including * the World Faod Confeyenqe in 
Rome, and participating in workshops with teachers .and • students 
also adds to the authenticity of this case study. 

Miss Spivey holds a ma'ster's^ degree in iiitern>atdohal relations, 
from the University of Pennsylvania and a bachelor's degree"' 
from Goucher College: * She is Assistant. Director of the 
Management Institute for National Development., The Institute, ^ 
a non-profit, tax-exempt educational corporation under New 
York education law^ assists those in fcirmal education', and 
community groups who wish to implement Global Development 
Studies by providing curragula, methodologies , teacher 
training, and materials such ^s this case study, Wo rld Fo od ' 
Supply . - - 



Wilmer H. Kingsford 
President ^ 

' Management Institute for 
^ .National Development 
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INTRODUCTION 



We live in an interdjependent world. £very person, eyery_ 
government and every system -- whether economic, social,' ' 
ecological or politifcal -- is affected. One purpose of • 
echicatioa is to prepare the next generation, for the world . 
they will meet ^ adults .-- in thi-s case, an interdependent 
one. This is where Global Development Studies comes in -- 
to provide 'the knowledge- and .awareness of the world as an 
interdependent global community. Combined with this should 
■be the understanding and acceptance by each person of his. 
."inescapable responsibility for the welfare of the global 
community" ./ ' 

To help teachers teach, and students learn this rather stag- 
gering 4:oncept , the Management- Institute for National Deve- 
lopment issued a Global-Development Studies Model Curriculum 
in the Fall of 197T^ The course is necessarily mterdis- 
ciplinary including in it a great many topics -- among them 
population growth, use of limited natural resources, economic 
devel'opment, social customs, trade and finance, and nmlti- 
national organizations. One of the primary methods si^ggested 
in the- model- curriculum is that of the case .study. " Thp 
purpose of this approach is to take the theories of global 
dev'elopment presented in the model curriculum and tie tjhem' 
down to reality, at the same time providing the student witjl 
an informed" frame of^reference for today's headlines. 



The product o£ this need is World:: -Food Supply: A Global Dev 
ment Studies C ase Study. . Although labeled .a case study ^ it 
■ differs from the tradit ional form of case study in one ess^n 
tial way --it provides no set answers. The traditional 
case study takes a. 'known' as a point of departure -- an 
historical problem to analyse, pointing out the who, what, 
where, when, how and why and the reasons for the success 0/ 
failure of instituted solutions. The problem, when dealing 
with world food supply is the shortage of 'knowns'. There 
are no answers. This is frus-trating and confusing at first 
to both tdifeche.rs and' students who are used to questions wilth 
right or wrdng answers. But it is real life and real life 
is an exciting challenge. 



elop- 



Wagement Institute for National Development, Global Development 
Studies Model Curriculum for Secondary Schools and Undergraduate 



Collcgcc ytd-4to^ . ijiti c3, ' Hew Yoric, Managemgnt instirnr e 
Natibnai Developrjent-, iy/3, p. 5. 
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M important point of global .develbpment studies is 'learning 
that yes/no, right/wrong answers have no place. The .world 
'condition can be^tudied, analysed, commented upon: Programs 
^nd policies can be instituted to affect the situation.. But 
the complexity and. interdependence Qf th^ problem',s all- 
encompassing factors make simplistic, superficial spoliations' > 
irresponsible. It is more important to be able to recognizee- • 
factors and understand their interdependence and complexity 
and their relaticfnship to the, whole area of global development, 
for this is the sphere in which todays' students must operate 
as adults. 

The study is divided into three main parts each dealing With , 
a key question of^world food suppl.j^: What is Hunger?, Why 
is There Hunger?, and What is Beii^g Done?. Each section has 
a short introduction outlining the content of its following 
discussions\ 

The> first section „What is Hunger? contains three discussions : 

HUNGER: WHAT DOES IT MEAN.?, defining hunger and ^ \ 
. malnutrition in terms of nutrition, humanity, 

and development . \ * 

A BRIEF HISTORY. OF FOOD^AND POPULATION, briefly 
. outlining the growth of food and population 

that culminated in the shortages of thQ^1970*s. 
WORLD AGRICULTURAL FOOD SUPPLY: TODAY'S WORLD, 

delving deeper into the long and short-term. 

factors that produced today's high prices 

and shortages an*d inequities. . ^ ^ 

The. second major division WhY IS THERE HUNGER? |- also 
represents three di3Cussion units. These^ deai witl| three . ^ 

categories of factors responsible for the present condition 
'of world food supply: - - f * 

*- NATURES *S ROLE ( ' 

-.THE ROLE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION - ] 
- THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT POLICY . ^ 

It i3 emphasized that these are not static divisions, btft 
dynanlic realities in a state of constant intra- and inter- 
reaction. They are separated in an attempt to'mak^ the' 
recognition of each determinant and its role in' the problem 
simpler to grasp. * 

r 

The three parts of^the third sec'tion WHAT IS BEING DONE? 
discuss research' and relief programs and the U.N. World Food 
Conference:. * * 

THE GREEN REVOLUTION AND AGRICULTURAL R&.SEARCH TROGRAMS 
•v^" " WORLD FOOD SHORTAGE: AID PROGRAMS 

UNITED NATIONS WORLD FOOD CONFERENCE: ,A PROMISE TO THE FUTURE 
The Tn;^ jnr fimp t^asis is* on the many vari'ed >sources of research 
and aid programs: int'^rnRt i ^n? ■ j ^ ' ^j) j n^t /^n?'^ 5 Y^r^v^tp^ — 1^ 
ptibl^c, profi>t and non-profit sectbrs. ' i 
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The final discussion is a short summary/ of the study; , ^ 

Also included in the, study is\ an. Instruction Guicje suggesting 
techniques and resources to givfe greater depth to unders^nding . 
It is designed for teacher arid student since^ both are , learners .* 
in this* instance . • 

the 'Guide includes: ' \ ,^ 

^ discussion of key fe.aching strategies 
^ - tips on methodology / • 

- suggestions on topics and questions 
• for classroom discussion 
V ^- information, bn resource materials and . 

' organizations and how to use them in con- 
junction with, this s^tudy. - 
^ . ' - ' \ 

The depth tt> wjiich the study is pursued depends on the level 

ofc sophistication and interest of the class and the period 

of ^ time allocated for the study • ^ / \ ^ 

Because the brunt' of the inequity^ of world food supply is 
felt mostly in the developing countries, the emphasis of this 
*study is thefef: It is stressed, however, that the problem 
is an international ane in cause, affect and need for action. 
It is- designed for the non-specialist but assifmes the lemming 
skills of upper level general education (high school and 
introductory college). Teachers at lower grade levels will 
wish, to adapt the study to relevent learning skills. 

♦ I ... 

There is-no attempjt to ascribe iblame , guilt, or make* any ' 
other judgment. Such is not the duty of an intellectual tool. ,^ 
It is assumed .that the student has at leas^ a fairly good 
background and understanding of the theory of Global Devel- 
opment and the factors involved in that area of study. * 

It is not possible to name all the many, many people who have 
.given of their tim.e and generously of their thoughts, advdce 
and encouragement as this project has unfolded and been re- 
vised. 'To them is owed a profound debt o^f gratitude.* My 
particular thanks go to EilL Kingsford who struggled valiantly 
with m§ over content and phrasing in the study and its ^revis ion ; 
Ed Babbott who risked his eyesight' and sanity in proo^f -reading 
and lent his Valuable professional advice to make th? , 
Instruction Guide, in particular, a useful material John 
Rorke who also helped greatly with\the IristructidH Guide; 
Angus Archer who helped, me keep up with the UN Organisations 
arid the UN World Food Conference; and to [Jeath Boote aind 
Debbie truhan who g.eilerally put up with me and- the study. 



' - J. Carlisle .Spivey. 
T — — , , ^ ^Xsbll>Lajri Direciur 
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• QUESTION. I 
WHAT IS HUNGER? 



It is virtually impossible for most people living in a developed 
country, to imagine a life of starvation, or continually threat- 
ening starvation; and the resulting disabilities , and diseases. 
Slight in-between-meal twinges are probably the nearest th^ 
majoj>ty has ever come; and these twinges are easily silenced 
by./a fruick,. readily available 'snack. An inability for. empathy, 
however/ does not preclude an ability for • sympathy and recog- 
nitioil of i^he urgent need to understand "and act upon the very 
in|:ense and real suffering .that afflicts two-thirds of the 
wotld 'and the constraint this suffering places on development. 
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HUNGER: 
WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 



Th6 first step in Refining hunger is to make the^distinction 
bfetween hunger and malnutrition • Hunger is the lack of food; 
malnutrition is the lack of nutritionally proper food. 
The chronically hungry person' is malnourished, but the victim 
of ma^lnutrition i^ not necessarily hungry. The problem, 
therefore, is not simply feeding tKe world, but feeding it 
properly. ' ^ ^ 

There are three t)jpes'^of malnutrition t- calorie malnutri- 
tipn, protein |nalnutrit ion , and a combined calorie/protein 
malnutrition. .For adequate nutrition there arfe three main 
groups of essential nutrients carbohydrates and fats, 
proteins, and vitamins ahd minerals. Water is also a: basic 
requirement. (Carbohydrates and fats provide man's main 
source of fuel tor energy necessary for work and baSal 
metabolism. Adequate carboliydrate and. fat requirements, meas- 
'Ured in calorie^^ should balance the daily energy output . 
and; therefore , [depend on the individual's activity* Other 
factors^ also injluenqe the daily caloric requirement: sex, . 
age, bociy weight, occupation, personality,, climate and muscle 
mass. Caloric iiorms »can,* thferefoVe,vary greatly. For 
example, nutrition experts range t'h^- calorie requirements 



NUTRIENT 
REQUIRE- 
MENTS X. 



CALORIES 



of ap 'average western man' (weight, 154 pou 



dslf from 1 ,500 
vity he 



to< 5 ,000 , depenc|ing on the type of physical 
sustains:^ ^ 

^ - minimum activity requires 1,500 to 1,600 
calories ' a day • ' / , 

^. - office work alone requires, 2 ,000 calories 

a day * ' " 

- 'normal' physical activity requires 3,000 ^ 
calories a day 

- heavy work requires 5,000 calories a day 

Protein is necessary for the growth and repair of organic 
structures and tissties. The average requirement is less 
than that of carbohydrates and fats 53 grams a day for 
the 'average' western maii>.2 The three principle sources 



PRO 



EIN^ 



iQeorg Borgstrom, Harvesting tl:ie Earth , New York: Abjblard- 
^Shuman, 1973,- p. 148-150. ' 
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" of protein kre fish, beef, and pulses (leguminous seeds', 
such as peas, beans and soybeans). Animal proteins (nrilk, 
eggs, cheese, meat, fish) provide a higher quality of pro- 
tein than legiHires, and a better balance of amino acids vital 
for body development. ^^.^^ 

The final group of basic food requirements , are vitamins 
and minerals. They are necessary for adequate body func- - 
tioning. They also provide necessary materials for bones 
and^ teeth. • ' ^ 



Prolonged deficiencies break down the human being's physical - 

and mental ^<jwers and his psychological • balance . In the 

process, of physical deterioration the adult heart is reduced PHYSICAL 

to the size of a child's.. The "eyes become sunken and dull, EFFECT 

the hair dry and drab. Gai^gjene and erosion affe?ct the 

lips and cheeks. Tissues become wasted. Edema sets in so 

that water in the body builds^ up causing the victims* 

stomachs to become grossl^' bloated. Becaus^ digestive 

enzymes, are not produced, chronic diarrhea results. 

Hunger can affect a child even before it is born. The EFFECTS 
mother •s health, is extremely important fbr the develop- . ON 
menti'of .the fetus.. . The poor nutrition of the mother greatly CHILDREN 
reduces the change of a stropg, healthy baby. For approx- 
imately six months after birth, the child retains immunities - 
acquired in the mothe'r's womb. Onc^ these^ immunities wear 
off, the child is completely A^ulnerable to disease --*^for 
example , malaria^ whooping cough, and diarrhea. Hunger 
weakens his resistance even' further, making the. death -rarte 
soar. 3 - ^ • " ' . 

The weaning period is a crucial time for the child. It is 
during this period that the pernicious malnutrition/infec- 
tion cycle can begin. The child's defenses^ against infec- 
tion are torn down by undernourishment. The result is tragic 
and often fatal. Hunger has' profound effects on physical 
growth. In many -developing count rjies, the average twelve ^ 
year old has the physical^ st^t'ure of ,an eight year old in - 
Western Europe and North America. -^.Where/ protein malnutri; 
tion exists with ch^ronicaluy high incidence, a larg'fe number y 
^ the 'population can never reach theij full potential be- 
cause of childhood malnutrition. 

Malnutrition leaves the body increasingly defenseless against 
disease. 7^6 healthy^can shake off childhood and ot'he.r / ' , 
minor diseases as passing infect ions . For the • malnourishe.d 
such illnesses present a real danger. Ir^ Ecuador, for^xample^v 



3ln Atr ica, for example, *i8U-i^UU ot every i,U'00 thiidi^eV:"ffTF" 
'during the first year* This is about eight times higher 
thkn most countries of Europe and North America. 
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the frequency of death .for children fxom'meas^ isJsOO times, 
that in •North' America. 4 

'Dietalry deficiencies aye (also responsible for the Sil'seaies 
that-plague the vittims o\f malnutr^it ion . These disfeases 
often relult in draineci vKality, and in lowered effeciency, 
alertness, endurs^nce and creativity, withoiff sh,owing precise 
symptoms. There are a vast Humber of deficiencies (see chart 
at end of chapter). They can be separated fititrf two closely 
linked groims: protein/calorie deficiency^ a^d Mineral/ vitamin 
deficiency/ The two main diseases of the fdpier group are 
Kwashiorkor and Marasmus. 

■Kwashiorkor ik prevalent in large parts of Southeast Asia ^ 
and Africa', especially West Africa. The cause is a lack 
of protein. If particularly affects children who are put 
on a starchy adult, diet immediately after weaning. Th.e 
symptoms are a general apathy, an bdemic stomach, wasted 
muscles, and'discoloilatlon and swdhing (sometimes accom- 
panied by .peeling},=>ai=^e skin, diarrhea is also sometimes 
symptomati? of KwSiifrkbir. If prolonged and untreated, the > 
results are retarded trowth, greatly reduced re-sistance 
to other diseases-, ^ fr^uently d^eath. Treatment takes 
the form of special high protein fl-'u-id^ feeding which con- 

,tains skim milk protein and vegetable protein. Marasmus ■ , 

'symptoms are similar to Kwashiorkor, but with no^ rash or 
swelling of the skin. Wasting of the body tissu^ prevents 
proper ^functioning and severe vomiting and diarrhea are 

.present. • Starvation is the cause of Marasmus. Usually death 
results from loss of body fluids. The treatment is similar 
to that of 'Kwashiorkor. 

Calorie/protein deficiencies usually accompany vitamin/ ■ 
mineral deficiency diseases. Included, m the latter are. ^ 
Beri-beri. Pellagra, Avitaminosis A, Rickets, 05teomalaci>a, 
and Goiter. Beri -beri ,. which causes the wasting and para -\ . 
lysis of the- limbs and leads- to heart failure and signs of 
nervous disorder, is caused by lack of Vitamin B, particularly 
the thiamine type. It is common in those Asian countries 
where polished rice is the staple of the dally diet. The 
po-lishing process removes the husk which is .rich in vitamin 
B. The treatment 5or Beri-beri is a diet with high thiamine 
content. Another disease caused -by, deficiency of Vitamin 
B, this time due to a. lack of liiacin, is Pellagra. Results, 
if untreated, are the three D's: Diarrhea, dementia and 
dermatitis. It is common among those whose diet is made up 



DEFICIENCY 
DISEASES. 



KWASHIORKOR 



MARASMUS 



VITAMIN/ 

MINERAL 

DEFICIENT 



4Georg\. Borg^trom, "Thje Dual Challenge of Health and Hunger-- 
A Global Crisis", Population Reference Bu reau, Inc., beiec- 
tio'ii 51 , ■ Wa>Ghing ^fl-;- D>C . , ■ p 4 . . - . — . / .. .. — — j 



Sbxfam Information Center! Diseases Attrib utable to Malnu 
trition, -August, 1970 , p. 2._ \ , 
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mainly of maize. T.reatjnent .consists of a well -balanced -difef 
with plenty of meat and green vegetables. ^ 

Avitaminos.is A, caused by Vitamin A 'Seficiency, results in 
blindness. Cases ^are most ^commont^j * found in Asia," Latin 
America, and Indonesian ports among children six months to 
three or four years oTd. Treatment takes the form of the 
addition of large amounts of Vitamin A tto the Victim^s .food. 

One of the main causes ^of death in chil'd-Bir.th in developing 
countries •is Nutritional Anemia. Besides Vxp'ectant mothers, 
young children are also vijctims of this disease. The cause 
is shortage of iron in the bloodstream; the cure is addition 
of meat', liver and otKej foods cdfitaining iron to the diet.. 

Riclcets and .Osteomalacia .share result, cause and cure. The 
results are deformities of the skull, legs, spine and pg.lvis. 
Vitamin D deficiency, preventing the proper absorption of 
calcium and phosphorous needed for growth ^nd maintenante 
of normal teeth and bones is *the Cause. The cure i st^^0!l|l^g.t 
rich iA Vitamin D, found in large quantities in fatty fish 
(such (^s cod) ^ butter, liver, and frequent exposure of the 
skin \to sunlight. Rickets' victims are children; Osteoma- 
lacia^^s are adults, usually pregnaut or lact^ing women. 

Goiter\ results in retardation of fetal development and of 
normal physical growth, arid th^enlargement of the thyroid 
gland. \This malady, is the^msult of an iodine deficiency 
in the a,iet^ Approxima^tj^lY'^^tr mill ion people suffer from 
endemic^goiter , the mast^c.ommon form of the disease. 6 ^ 

It is important to note that'the treatment cited for each^ 
deficiency disease involves the, immediate and intensive 
supplementation of the lacking nutrient to the victim^s 
diet. Once/-the treatment is successful, ^however > the per- 
son returns to his .previous life, too often/ in abjec't poverty 
wherxG the maintenance of, adequate protein/calorie or vitamin/ 
miriei^l diet requirem^frtrs is as impo,ssiblfe as before the 
treatment. • / - ' ^ . I ' 

The in^N^diial's methtal capacity is also directjy affected 
by malnutrition." These effects, with the physcial damage, 
may begin evph be^fore birth. Ther^ is' increasing evidence 
that prenatal, and early childhood protein malnutrition 
causes damage to the development of th*e brain .and central 
nervous system.. In a study in Mexico, children with severe 
malnutrition ^achieved an IQ thirteen\points below thb^e wit-h 
proper protein nutrition.^ The damag^ is irreparable 



^ Ibid. ^ 



^Lester' R. Brown arid Erik P. Eckholm, By Bread Alone , New 
York: Praegfer. Publ iShers 1974 , p.*31. 
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^So affected as a child, an individual can never htJpe to ob- 
tain the full human potential as an ^dult. V 

Malnutritibi|i^is as devastating psychologically :as it is 
,to growth^' physically and mentally. .Such effect shows 
'itself xn a feeling of lethargy, a lack of , initiative , and 
indifference to others. ^ The starving person is easily dis- 
turbed by noises and petty irritations; he blecbmes quarrel- 
some, often violent) In the last stages, delsperation is 
virulent parents may steal food from thei|r children and 
murder may be committed in the^ frantic searcji for food. 

The point should be emphasized, that ^ho one k^ows exactly to 
what extent hunger and malnutrition exist in, the world today/ 
They strilce heaviest and hardest in the developing countries 
In the developed countries, the proportion o:^ the population 

caf£e.cted by this problem has generally been i small minority. 

^In 'the United States, for example, about ten %o fifteen 
pw: ..cent of the 200 million people are hungry^^ot" malnourished, 
Although this" may seem* numerically a small p^rt of the whole, 

'it must be remembered that tliis ten\ to fifteen per cent 
repx^esents about twenty to thirty million individuals who 
are being 4enied one of man's mostt'.basic need^ ^d rights. 

Few studies have been done by indlvidiial countries most 
affectedj for their energies are directed towards other areas 
in an effort to develop quickly, assigning the problem of 
malnutrition a backseat. When studies ar^ attempted, they 
often ruri'^up against substantial barriers. An adequate food 
supply evaluatiSn fj^T a country requires two types of mea- 
sures: a recent food balance sheet and several food^consump^ 
tion surveys. The purpose of a .food balance sheet is to put^- 
together a , statement of food availability per cauita, taking 
all supply and disposal techniques'" into account.^ This study 
is derived from statist^s on: t 

- food production [ 

- meat, milk, and^egg production 

- non-food lise of crops « 

- fish production 

- foreign food trade 

- nutrient conversion factors 

- population 

Food consumption ^rveys are developed to judge the influence 
on food consumption by factors such as: . 

. - income ' ^ 

V—* - place of residence , . ^ 

- ethnic grojjp ^ sv 



PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL 
EFFECTS 



EXTENT OF 
PROBLEM 



MEASUREMENT 
PROBLEMS 



^Gibbons, C.A., Catt , D.C^. , Hankin, R.C., MacArthur, J.D., 
Gravel, P.B., The jProblem' of Collecting Data> on Food Production 
and Farming in" Afrjican Economies , Comox, Canada: Peter Mc^LougJilin 
Associates, Ltd., t974, p.' 28. 
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When food supply evaluations are attempte.d: in developing coun- 
tries, basic administrative and technical difficulties often'* ^ 
aifise, as do problems created b/ cultural influence on supp^ly 
aftd demand. 9 AdministTitive difficulties include:^^ * 
• the poverty of governments 
understaffed stattstital bureaus' 
difficu,lty of attracting workers to a 
relatively "unglamorous" job. 
An' iinpbrtant technical difficulty is that agricultural sta- 
tistics , /which have been developed in tjie West, basically 
rest uppn the ^market-place agricultural economy. It is 
at the point of marketing crops and products that volumes 
and varieties can most easily b^e- measured , and these measure-, 
ments .used to provide the raw data for' food surveys. 

In many developing countries , -subsistance farming occupies 
large portions of the population. The produce of subsis- 
tance agriculture^ does not enter the market-place economy; 
hence western statistical techniques inadequately cover highly 
significant data on total food resources in c6untries where 
'subsistance farming is wide-spread.. ^> 

One thing, , however, is definite -- the prtfblem is huge.' The 
number of peopl'ife in the world plagued by malnourished diets 
'is' estimated at mbre than 400 millioji. Other estimates 
provide m'ore detail for this gruesome statistic: 

- malnutrition affects approximately sixty percent^ 
of all jchildren alive today^ - . 

- 300 million children in ' developing countries suffer, 
from ''grossly retarded'* physical growth attri- 
buted to malnutrition-":^ 

, - malnutrition' is* the bi'ggest single contributor 
to child mortality in • developing countries. 
In Latin America^ studies show it to be the , 
main cadse *or. major contributing factor in fifty , 
to seventy-f it^e percent of deaths^of children 
. ^ .one to four years, old.13 , . 



^ Ibid. , p. 6. 
lOlbid. 



'^'^ Ox Jam ^ 0 f t aft Sd*^ ^E-ducatio^nal'-Sheets on Internat iojial Devel- 
opment , Set A. \ ' i 

12Barb ara Ward ancl Rene Dubos, Only One Earth y New V^ork: 
W. W, Norton and Ct)mpany, Inc. , 1972 .p. 156. - 

^^Brown and Ec^chom, op. cit .., p. 30. 
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What do hunger and malnutrition mean? In the short run, 
they mean that daily life is made a constant, often tortuous 
struggle for survivals This means that the individual can 
neither live effectively, worlc efficiently, nor^reason well 
beyond his next meal '*His whole potential as a hiuman being 
is. at low ebb. in the lon^ run, they mean the creation of 
a physical and intellectual dead-weight on the society, the 
opposite of the human requirement needed for the developing 
(of, for that matter/ the ^developed) countries. 



■ ) 



l^John McHale, World Facts and Trends, New York: 'The MacMi,llan 
Company, 1972, p. 38. . • 
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A^^RIEF HISTORY Of FOOD AND POPULATIOh 

"Civilization, a^ We know and define it today, is V development 
the last 10,000 year;s and owes its origins to agriculture . 



When man began to farfli he shifted his reliance from adapta- 
tion to his environjneftt to the modification of it for his 
livelihood. Over the fcenturies, from BC to AD, key discov- 
eries have governed this' modification: irrigation, fertili-^ 
zation, the harnessing o'f draft animals, the exchange; of 
crops between the Old ShCNew World, the development M 
c^iemical fertilizers and'^articides , advances in the sxudy 
of genetics, and the int^fnal combustion engine. ^ The/ ^arliest 
Off these discoveries was the method of irrigation, a process 
which now accounts for oil&V^eventh of today's croplarid^,\ 
.Use of fertilizers opened u^j new land, previously unusea^le 
due to lack of necessary sub^tarice or nutrients in the sdil, 
to farming and increased yields of areas already under cia^.- 
tivation. Harnessing of draft animals added si^nif ica;itl)^ 
to man's muscle power and the ef f iciency ^of his labor, ,y 
enabling a small part of the population to take part in same 
economic activity other than agriculture. The discovery t^at 
some native crops grew better in the soils of other lands | 

^prompted crop exchange between countries.- Such crops include 
the potato and the coffee bean. Once the twentieth centur>^ 
was well under. way and man had settled the last frontiers, 
chemical fertilizers., and pestj-cides, first produced in the ^ 
mid-nineteenth century, first became commercially important. ■ 
They offered a s method to incre'ase food supply without cul- *i) 
tivation of additionSll larid'. Man discovered tha^ altering , 
the genetic make-up 6f domesticated plant and animal species, 

''such as corn, milk cows, wheat and chickens, increased, antong 
other things, their ability to produce and to withstand dis 
and the elements. Finally, *the discovery of the internal 
combustion engine added greatly to the.. available energy supply 
needed in the production of food'. 

i 

The presfent-day world population began its grow*t}f frojn the 
, sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, rising most ^^arply 

I '' ^ 

O^fam of Ca-nada, Development of Agriculture , Educational Sheets 

on International Development, Set B., p. 2\ 
^Brown^^nd Bckholm, op. cit . , p. 20. ^ 

\ . " ' ' , . 16 -i ' 
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ioi ^the 1800»s, Befbre the Industrial Revolution, the size of 
pojnmunities was relatively set by, among other, things, their \ 
dependence on adequate food supply. - The-J^nduit^-^-^Revel^^ - 
introduced mechanized methods of agriculture^ and made it pos- ' 
sible to feed more people with less of the population working 
on the land, than off 'of it. As a result , .European cities ' \ ! 

increased their population by as much as/six times in the \ 
second half of the nineteenth century. / ^ . 

Over the last 150 years, the population lias. increased by FOOD AND 

two and a half biilion. From the end of World War II until POPULATION 
1970, the developing countries Were just able to balance 
the supply of food with the ever-growing d.emand of an ever- 
increasing population. In the developed countries^ rising 
population was met with ^rising food production and sul^lus 
stocks built up, mostly in Canada and the United States. 
These stocks provided security agarinst shortages and 'helped 
provide comparative price stability for the main food products 
in these areas. The result of this period in the developed 
countries, with production increasing faster than effective 
demand ^ food stocks growing, and government action to main- 
tain farm prices, was -false sense of security about world • 
agricultural food supp^ly.* 

In reality, the situation, was not one tO; breed such a feeling 
of security. In developing countries, agricultural prod- 
uction wa^'^ not increasing fast enoug^h to allow any signi- 
ficant increase inper'capita supplies; without the Green 
Revolution (see Ghaprer, VIII) of the late 1960"^s, mapy of 
th,ese countries would have experienced actual decline in 
production per capita. . In the industrialized nations, the 
increased production that resulted in surplus stocks created 
a large-scale public and government reaction against such a 
scale of production. As a result, the rate of agricultural 
growt'h slowed down in many major export countries. In thei ^ 
centf ally-planned -economy countries, ^ agricultural production 
did not keep up with the demands resulting from economic ^ 
develbpment . ^ At the same tim-e, the government .was ,^ more 
than ever before, directing its policy toward satisfying the 
consumers' riepds. The result was a progressive decline in - , 

grain stocks. '* . ^ ' ' 

From'^1945 to 1970 the world was lulled into a false sense of 
security, feeling well-protected from shortages and accompanying 
price instabilj.ty. At the same time, production lay stagnant 
or decreased as demand increased. Without ever realizing it, 



Such countAes .are the Soviet; Union and the Soviet Bloc countries 

of East.ern Europe, such as PoJ.and^, Czechqslavakia , Rumanria, 

Bulgaria, etc. , , , ' \ 

4 • * * * 

A. Simantov, "What Can Rfe Learned From Recent Difficulties in 
Agricultural Markets'' ,» The OECD Observer , No,. 68, February 1974 , 
6. ^ . i 

ERiC ^ 
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the world moved into a situation o£ insecurity m relation 
to agricultural supplied 'exposed to" unforeseen conditions , 
events, and eraergen^i^ such as those which occured in 1972 
and 1973. 
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WORLD AGRICULTURAL FOOD SUPPLY; 



TODAY'S WOliLl) 



In the 1960'^ the problem of food shorta^^ was identified 
as a race between fo.od pi-oduction and population growth. 
By the 1970 's an added factor was recognized rising 
affluence, representing a new major claim on world agricul- 
tural reserves. In West Germany, for example, population 
growth has virtually stopped, yet fdod consumption continues 
to increase due to the rise in affluence within the country .1 
United States population has doubled from 1940 to 1972, but 
the iiational beef consumption has tripled. ^ 

In the first 'months of 1973' the first sign of global food^ 
shortage appeared as food prices rose in response to an 
intense increase in demand fo^ food Or food-production 
resources. This was the Result of three^ factors:^ 

- long-term agricultural trends 

- the short-term situation 

- a condition of generalized inflation 

"World harvests from 1967 to 1970 were generally largo, with 
sizeable increases each year. In 1971, the developed coun- 
tries maintained this tr^nd; but the developing part of the 
worl^d produced only a small increase. The 1972 harvest in 
developing countries represented stagnant production, with 
no increase on the whole\^ The situation was ma4e eVen 
worse by the drop in the level of production in the developed 
countries. This was the first year, since the end of the 
second .world war, that world agricultural production had 
declined. 4' At the same time, the world population^ grew by^ 
seventy-five million people. This increased demand for '^p^ 
decreased resources greatly increased theif price. 



FOOD AND 
AFFLUENCE 



PRICES 
RISE 



LONG- 
TERM 
TRENDS 



^Lester R. Brown, "Population and Aff luence Growing Pressures on 
World Food Resources", Overseas Development Council Development 
Paper 15 , September 1973, p. 10. 

^Lester R.' Brown^ ."The Changing Face of Food Scarcity", Communique 
on Development Issues , Overseas Dev,elopment Council y No. 21 , 
Washington, D. L., August 1973, p. 12. 




cit . , p. 7 . 



^Simantov, 

, ^FAO, The St^^te,of Food and Agriculture 1975 ^ Food and Agriculture 
Organization, ROme, 1973, p. vli. \ 
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. Th^ irain short-term pleinents in the 1972 and 1973 price 
riS^ were: the drop in fishmeal production; a significant 
iWr.ease^ in importation of cereals and other farm products 
,'by such countries as th^ Soviet Union and China; and in- 
[.creased demand for natural fibers such as wool and cottoh,^ 
.The animal feed industr]^, which had grown up in the sixties, 
;was greatly dependent [on fishmeal for feed in pig and broiler 
production. 6 ' with the decline in fishmeal* production, due 
mostly to the disappearance of anchoveta off the Peruvian 
Coast, demand ros^ for soya products ^for feed. At the same 
time, the disastrous cereal harvest in the Soviet Union and 
China* resulted in substantial increase in demand for cereal 
and soya in these countries. The increased demand for natural 
fibers put a further strain on food-producing factors 
for example, land, 'labor, fertilizer from the non-food 
producing sphere of agriculture. The effect was, again, 
to increase strongly, all around, the demand for limited 
resources, which resulted in drastically pushing up the 
price of these resources and, therefore, their products. 

The final group of factors to consider is the world-wide 
inflationary and mojietary situation of 1972 and 1973. 
The increase in inflation meant an increase in the price 
for food. In addition, the general depreciation of cur- 
rencies meant that ^the^ value of the effected money decreased 
, which, in turn, meant 'the increase of- prices on the world 
market. As the currencies of mafiy countries depreciated in 
value, inflationary offsets in the form of 'higher prices* 
became widespread, part^cul'arly in agriculture, and espec- 
ially affecting the economies of developing countries. 
Such conditions rkise the cost of development for these 
countries at the same time reducing the value of the economic 
assistance they do receive. 

The energy- 'crisis V of 1973 and«ol974 alsp contributed to ' ' 
the continued rise ia fo6d prcies. Energy products pl^y 
a laYge part in agricuLtural production in the roles of 
inorganic fertilizer, fuels, and pesticides -- all derived 
from petroleum products. A quarter of the world's food is 
girown with the help of chemical fertilizer7, specifically 
nitrogen fertilizer which accounts for a half 'of all fer- 
tilizer used and whose production depends ^^on natural gas 
as a raw material.^ Processing and transportation of ' 
agricultural products require large energy inputs. The 
interruption of oil supplies combined with a tripling of 
oil prices caused a reduction in agricultural pro^duction. 



SHORT- 
TERM 
ELEMENT 



INFLATION 



^Simantov, op. cit ., p. 7. 
6simantov, ibid. . . 

'^Brown and Eckholm, . op J cit . , p. 114. 
Sibid. , p. 9. 
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This decline in food production, combined with t]ie higher: 
costs ofprocessing >nd transportation from increased />il 
prices , .resulted in sharply increased pi:i^:es for food^and 
food products. . ' ' f ^ 



In the richer, developed countries the United States, 
Canada, parts of Western Europe, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the *La ^lata* countries of Latin America most 
; pepple can st411 pay the increased prices governments 
can intervene to provide relief (for ^ainplV^ through sub- 
sidizing programs) . Even the *in betw^^fti^ations can 
manage well enough despite numerous obstacle^and limited 
resourced. Those who really get hurt are theVordinary 
people" in the developing countries Asia, Afrida, and • 
most of tatin America whose governments rarely have , 
sufficient resources to subsidize food prices. Tlhe "result 
is wide-spread suffering. While the average American family 
needs to spend only 21.7 per cent of its income on tooc(^, 
in many developing countries families must spend a. ihajo'rity 
of their incpme on this one need. If the problem of wojrld : 
food shortage is allowed to continue as is, tie prol^leht 
will intensify,' affecting more and more people to a greater 
and greater degree in ).arg6r and lar'ger areas of the globe. 

During the period after the. second world war and up to the ' 
1960's, two types -of food reserves were available to al- 
lev te much of the suffering in the -time of shortages. 
One was the grain reserves of principal exporting coun- 
tries mainly the U^t§d States*, Canada, JVustralia , an;i 
Argentina. During" tnis tsjrJne, the accepted theory was that 
consumption would continue tp increase by 2i5 per cent ^an- 
nually and that, therefore, world grain r^se^rves should too.^^ 
Since 1960, however, consumption has been increased by ap- 
proximately on^ third and reserves have decreased due to 
food crises in 1966 and 1967, and again in 1971 due to com 
blight in the United States. The 1973 food shortage again 
required, use of reserves. 



Another major 'factcf 
U.S. cropland kept i 
However, in early\l9 
cultivation of. at le 
allowed in the crise 
government announced 
for keeping cropland 
one seventh of the U 



in the food reserve equation was the 
die under the * government ♦ s farm program. 
73 ^ the ■ decision was made to allow greater 
as^ two thirds,, of this land than was 
s of 1966/67 and 1971. In 1974, the 
that no more payments would be made, 
idle. This meant bring^ing approximately 
.S. cropland (about) fifty million out of 



5FFECT OF 

HIGHER 

PRICES 



FOOD 

RESERVES 



According to The American AlmanaT^: The> U.S. Book of Facts > 
Statistics and intorjiation , prepared' by the Bureau of the Census , 
U.'S. Department of Commerce, 1975. 
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Oxfam of 'Canada, Development of Agriculture, op. cit . , p. 2, 
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-350 million acres) back into use a process whi<;h takes 
approximately 12 to 18 monjths. ' ' * 

Characteristic of the twentieth* century , especially in th^ 
sphere of food supply, is the widening gap hetween developed 
and developing countries in the -^vailabilit]^ of resources. ./ 
The population of the developed countries m9:kes up Ijpss^ihan * / 

thirty.- three ppr cent of the world's popiilation. It uses, 
however, a disproportionate amount of the world's wealth. 
This is due partially to the degree of development in this 
portion of the world compared to the res.t and 'partially to ' e:.. 
'its control of international markets ^ ' \j : 

. As in resources availability, there 'is a sharp, and widejiing ^ , 

gap in the quality of diets (and, .therefore^ of life)» be-' 
tween the developed and developing countries. In vast areas 
of the woj^d the population' lives on' a marginal basis, 
almost totally dependent on local dlimate and crops to keep 
away famine. In contrast, countries, that have developed on 
.the Western Model^^ consume many times the minimal basi1?> ^ * \ 
food .requirements. - ' , 

These conditions, represent two ends of the pole. There^afe^ DI$TRI- \ 
many gradations between the 'least-shaves' and the 'most-haves' BUTION ; 
both between and within countries. Within developing and INEQUITY- 
deiJreloped pountries, there are those representing ^extremes . \ 
as well as diffed|ent levels in between! ' The problem, there- \ 
fore, is not siiu^ly a shortage of food, but also one of 
inequity of distribution. ; • 

Approximately eighty per cent of tHe world's total food - ' ^ 

supply comes from one source grain. Cereal grains^ p^-. ^ 
vide about seventy percent of th& protein of people in 
developing countries'.* Grain ^consumption is, therefore, an 
^excellent measure of diet quality. In Nor^th America,' the 
average person consumes approximately one ton of grain per - * \ * 

person a year about 150 pounds per person is consumed 
directly, the rest' is indirectly consumed as meat, milk 
and eggs. In many developing countries less than, 400 po.unds 
per person is consumed, most of it directly . ■'-'^ ^ 



Barbara Ward and Rene Dubos, in Only One Earth, estimate that,* 
the developed woVld uses about se^venty-f ive per cent of the world's 
reso.ur.ces. Further, they claim that the U.S. alone uses'ov6r 
thirty per cent. . . ' 

12 ' ^ ' 
This includes the Communist Bloc countries, Australia, New 

Zealand, and'Japan. - • ' - 

13 " ' ' 
Brown and Eckholm, op. cit . , p, 38.-39. 
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The effect of tinequal resource distribution, when it-cbn- 
trib.utes to hunger and malnutrition, can be measured in human 
terms as well. — The e-tfect, as discussed-- before^ i?, o.n physi- 
cal and mental health and growth. It is al^o on life-expec- 
taixcy. For example, life expectancy for a man in the United 
Kingdom averages 68 years, for a woman it is 74 y^ars; in 
K^ny&'the averages for both men and women are approximately 
40 to 45 years. The individual in the developed country 
can expe^ct to Umb not only a more .ful^f illed life, but a | 
longer d'ne too.^ j * , 
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:it)n Association, The Hung-i^y Millions : 



A Textbook on World t)ev(^lopment , Oxford, England, p. 4. 



QUESTION il 



WHY IS TPRE HUNGEft? ' 
ifORLD FOOD SHORTAGE AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 



"The minimum requirements^ for human development are sufficient 
availability of life-essentials to assure^ physical and mental , 
health, and sufficient opportunity for each human to realize 
^his potential. Malnutrition, inextricably asisociated with 
'global poverty and^^i-lif eracy , is a major obstajcle to human 
development. 

In countries with nutritionally inadequate diets, the average 
income level per person is invariably , less than the equiva- 
Ilent of $400 a year. 2' Ah increase in the. per capita income 
'.of the poor would geherally mean an increase in the amount 
bf .income spent on food and in the quality of the food bought. 
There are exceptions to this generalization. The move from' - 
rural to urban *areas, for example, often is reflected in 
increased income. At the same time, however, the cost of 
food (as well as housing, clothes, and tran§po(rtation) also 
increases. In addition, the **free wild foods** of the rural 
areas* are no longer available. ^ xtqx dues the ability to buy 
better quality food necessarily coincide with- the choice to 
do so. Extra income miay go to more "status** foods such as 
the purchase of^ comme;'i:ciaXly polished rice. 

■J" 

Inequitable income p^istribtuion is the result of inequitable 
'political, social, and economic policies. The improvement 
^of one positiojT: generally requires the improvement of the 
others. * . ^ ' 



INCOME 
DISTRI- 
BUTION 



i 



The educational need involves three areas: basic literacy, 
health, and technical and scientific instructioji. In Africa, 



EDUCA- 
TIONAL 
NEEDS 



. -^Wilmer H. Kingsford, **Developmentology : The Study of Global 
Systems and Humah Development**, International Development 
Review, volume XIII, number 2, 19 /i/2 , p. 17. 

^Lester R.- Brown, ' **Why Hungfer?**, Communique on gpveTopment Issues , 
No; '9, Overseas Development Council, p. 1. ! 

•^Alan Berg, The* Nutrition Factor: Its Role m National Development 
Washington, D.C.: The ferookings Institution, 1973, p. 45. 
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Asia, and Latin America, approximately ninety per cent of the 
farmers are illiterate.^ An uneducated public cannot readily 
understand problems that are not of visible, immediate', and 
local impact.^ Ignorance ^d superstition are major factors, 
in pQcurances of deficiency disease3. Those ignorant of the 
value of essential foods and the fact that nutrients are ' - 
lost in preparation'vvand cooking,- may innocently breed mal- 
nutrition. In addition, some foods are avoided due to super- 
stition. Finally, farmers must be informed in order to make 
intelligent decisions for the use, of the soil6 and to make 
the most of development programs. ' • 

Planning education for better nutrition means devising pro- 
grams and providing materials and personnel for the dis- 
semination of this information tc the people.. This can 
range in scope from person-to-person exchange to mass media 
communication. To be effective, suc^ programs must take 
into* consideration local ecological, social, and cultural 
altitudes of the regions involved. 

Population growth represents another link in the mal-nutrition- 

pdverty-illiteracy chaip. Under conditions favorable to 

human develpp;nent , population growth tends to take care of ROPULATION 

itself at modest or replacement rate of manageable pro- GROWTH 

portion. Such is the case in^most developed countries, . r 

as well as in favored segments within a national society. 

Under unfavorable circumstances, population growth becomes 

irrational. Given an exi^stence' of hopeless, futureless 

despair, r.eproduction is absolutely basic to the instinct 

to survive. 

Malnutrition, population growth, income distribution, and 
education maintain interrelationships in constant flux be- 
tween roles of cause and effect. It is often difficult', if 
not impossible, to ascertain which factor is responsible 
for another. It is important to stress this point; in order* 
to discourage an outlook .that tackling only one aspect of 
this problem within a 'developed' context wilL-^..provide far- 
reaching aid to developing areas. The problem must be viewed 
and atta^l^'ftd as a whole if the result is to be positive and' , 
permanent. - • * 



^Oxfam of Canada, Developntent of Agriculture, op. cit ., p. 

George J. Harrar, Strategy > Toward > the Conquest of Hunger, 
'New York: The Rockefeller Foundation, 1967, p. 50-51. ' 

Z^Ibid. ^ ' ^ ' ' 
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The responsibility ioy world hunger belongs to na one factor . 
or set jof factors. Ritner, the' issue is the result of many 
complex and multidimensional problems affecting every level i 
of human society. These problems fall into three main cate- 
gories which determine human development: the role of nature, 
the role of agricultural production, and the* role of govern- 
ment policy. It* is essentiat to remember that these ar4 not 
static divisions, but dynamic realities in a state of constant 
intra- and iater-reaction . The following discussion sections 
will deal with human -development and each of its determinants 
as a separate factor of the world food shortage issues, dealing 
with the basic problems and policies needed for each. 

The reader should always be aware that the divisions are 
afitifical constructions. They have hbpn separated in an 
attempt to make the recognition of each determinant and 
its role in the problem simpler to grasp. 



WORLD FOOD ^SHORTAGE: 
NATURE'S ROLE 



Nature controls agriculture more than it#does any other 
industry placing an extra burden on tho^e who would make 
their living from it. ,One of the most recent examples of 
its power can be seen in the six year ordeal of the Sahelian 
region of Africa.^ -From 1968 to 1973, this area suffered 
a drought that resulted in an estimated 100,000 human deaths, 
Forty pe'r cent of the area's goats, sheep, cattle and camels 
were also victims. In 1974 good spring rains came and the 
fall harvest returned to ninety per cent of its pre-drought 
yield. 2 But the tragedy of the six .dry ye^s --in human 
.and agricultural production^ terms will take more than a 
season's harvest to mend. 

r ^ 

One of the major problems facing the i^orld food supply is 
the availability of arable land. Twenty per cent of the 
earth's surface is covered with snow or ice, another twenty 
per cent is made up of mountains or plateaus too rugged or 
too high for farming, twenty^ per cen,t mo^re gets too little 
precipitation, and another ten per cent /has little oT no 
soil suitable for supporting agriculture. . Of the remaining* 
thirty per cent, only about a third is used for cropland. 
Almost twice as much land is used for^ grazing . ^ This land' 
tends to be at higher elevations, steeper, rockier, and 
drier. ^ . 

Topsoil is one of the esse?ntial elements in ^the arability 
of an area. " This layer, from seven toj twelvJe inches deep, 
is here plant nutrients are at a relatively /critical dis- 
tribution balance. It takes approximately 7,000 years to 



/vRABLE 
LAND 



SOIL 
QUALITY 



/^The Sahelian region includes the co^uhtries of: Chad, Mali, 
Mauritania, Niger, Senegal, Upper Volta. 

^David Shear and Roy Staqy, "Th6 Sahel: An Approach ^ to . the Future", 
War on Hunger , Agency for Intimation Development , *May 1975, p\7. 

^Oxfam of , Canada, Development of Agriculture, op. cit . , p. 3. ^ 
^Brown and Eckholm, op. cat . , p. 77. i 

5lbi4. , ' ^ , ' ^ ' ' 
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build up this topsoil layer, an extremely fragile resource* 
base essentially dependent on climatic cycles and changes in 
the chemical composition of the earth. ^ .Man can destroy 
itV either by overuse or misuse, in only ^ comparatively few - 
yea^rs.v Every year, sjever soil erosioi}, caused by such mis- 
useyas improper cropping systems, overgrazing and forest EROSION 
dest^3ructio^, claims large amounts of cropland. In Asia, 
the Middle East, North Africa and parts' of Latin America, 
ecological crises have Wen c»\xsed by increased land' clearing , 
cultivation and grazing in an attempt to meet the ever-growing 
demand for food by an ever-gifpwing population. A U. S. 
government ^^udy reports that the Sahara Desext expands .at * • 
approximate;^^ thirty miles a year partially because of 
overuse o£ its adjacent land.' In^ these developing coun- 
tries, the/* principal method of soiT care is to aliow an 
area to lie fallow and regenerate its dvm nutrients. As 
the populat^i^on increases, the amount of land that can be 
left fallow decreases. Because they are artificially pro- 
duced, inorganic fertilizers can be made much more specific 
to each crop's needs. However, these chemicals, must be ^'^^ 
used very carefully, for the soil, especially the more ^ 
delicate types of the tropical zones, has a limited capa- 
city for absorption, and overu'se can spell disaster for both 

' soil^ and water polluted by fertilizer run-off. Man's inabi- 
lity to plan ahead or predict the results of \he 'artificial* 
me^thods of agriculture (e.g., irrigation, use of chemical 
pesticides), many timi^s results in fiasco. In the United 
States in'^he 1930 's, one of the causes of the dust bowl . 
era was the sever soil ^erosion from plowing marginal land. 

^ In the USSR,, a recent massive effort to farm IQO million 
a.cres of virgin lanS resulted in sever wind erosion, causing [\ 
the same "dtist bowl"' effect. Ir, the poorer countries/ such - 
as 'India and Pakistan, millions of such.unrproductive acres - 
have been abandone4!, and the rural\people have fled to the' 
alteady over-crowded cities. ' . * : . 

The most important factor in soil-formation is rain. Fresh 
water is essential tb agriculture because it takes nutrients 
required fbr buil4ing tissues up to the plant. Farming 
claims ten per c^nt of all water used". Each pound of dry. 
plant produce requires 400 to 500 pounds of water. ^ Although^ 
fresh water is essential to farming, it is also a limited 
resource. Just as malfi has been responsible for the unwitting 
destruction of arable-land, he has also been careless with 
the water he needs ^,J:o obtain food. Rapid withdrawal of water POLLUTION 
in lakes , ^rivers , ttreams, and underground sources for agri- 
cultural lise is ta^ng place in many parts of the world. 



6- 

McHale, op. cit . , p. 18. 



^Brown and Eckholm^, opl cit ., p. 46. 
^McHale, op. cit >, p. 28. 
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' Watarreutrophication has often j^sulted from the build-up 
of the nutrient content in streams and lakes from the run- 

/ off of ' fertilized land. Left unchecked, this results in 
the destruction of fish life, and eventually, the transfor- 
mation of a body of fresh water -into a swamp. In many areas, 
however, available water would mean the extension of the 
world's arable land. 

Besides useage as fresh water in conventional agriculture,^ 
man derives food from both fresh and salt 'water by fishing 
and hunting aquatic .animals • Indiscriminate sewage and 
industrial waste dumping, discharge, and * spills* frqin 
tankers and ocean drilling rigs have resulted in considerable 
contamination of fishing and wildlife waters , .part icularly 
on key coastal shelves. Radio-active waste disposal, dumping ^ 
of obsolete chemicaT and biological warfare compounds and 
even old sea mine field have also helped to make some coastal 
waters unsafe. 9' ' Fu-rther, overfishing and hunting have re- 
duced catches and /brought many ocean species near extinction. 

The United States is not immune fr<im these hazards. It is 
lucky in that its global positidn provides it with a diversity , 
of growing 'seasons and, therefore., a diversity of agricul- 
tural produce and methods ^ available for use. But nature 
and man's neglecjb'haye take'n their toll. In the eastern ^ 
United States,. :^r example, soil eros'ion in the'past 300 
years has been more destructive than it has in North-Central 
► Earope since the beginning of Christian time. 10 Unregulated 
and unintelligent use of water, either by under-apf^lication 
or over-application, has caused jwaste and possible ruin of 
soiL* The result is eroded lands, the creation of rfarhlands 
bordering salt waters,' and the depletion of wildlife^ 

Weather, to the farnier, is an enigma and a handicap. Droughts WEATHER 
and unfavorable weather conditions were the main cause of the 
widespread poor harvests of 1972, making 1973 the most dif- 
* f'icult world food supply year since the end of World War II. 
Better knowledge, and understanding of the atmosphere and its 
components, and increased and' improved techniques of influ- 
QUcing, rainfall, ' such as cloud-seeding, would greatly aid 
man in his search for food./. Such techniques should be 
approached .with extreme caution, however, with consideration 
given to global effect and othe,r. possible damaging occurrences. 
Increased irrigation would open up more land for use. But, 
here- too, a warning note must be sounded. Too often, man 
has jumped at what seems to be the modern^ and technological 
answer to his problems without first invest iga.ting all facets 
of the problem and the cure, and without providing a well- 
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Ibid* , p. .26 



/ 



-'•^Edward'Higbee, The American Oasis : The Land and Itq/ Uses , ^ 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1957, p. 35. 
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thought-out program of action. An excellent example of this 
is the disaster caused by an unexpected side-efSect from the 
spread of modem irrigatitjn in Egypt and other rjiver valleys 
in, Africa, Asia, and South America* The dams provided 
the farmer wiyi water-covered fields for his crops this 
was planned Wha.t was not planned was the great increase 
of 'schistosomiasis , a debilitating intestinal and urinary 
tract disease caused by the parasitic larvae of a blood 
fluke that burrows into the flesh of men who work in such , 
water-covered fields* Other side-effects were equally Harm- 
ful. The fault was not in providing irriation, but in ne- 
glecting to formulate a well-thought-out system by which to 
provide irrigation. . . * 

A ishift of attention* is necessary from focusing^ entirely on 
intreased food productio'n to more emphasis on the 'ecological 
consequences, of this increase an3 methods by which to cope 
with them. Such a shift would be reflected, in increased 
research on such problems as a substitute for DDT which, 
although an effective pest' control , is ecologically harmful. 
Another example would be improvement o£ both the management 
of the soil's use and the maintenance |0f its fertility. 
Modern methods have included heavy fertilization, improved 
seeds, insecticides, and supplementary irriation. These j. 
methods, however, could be detrimental to the more delicare 
soils of many developing countries. T^iey also represent 
a considerable expense for the small farmer. Traditional, 
methqds of ^ soil maint'enance and /nanagement of these countries 
represent cultu2:al responses to the conditions of soil and. 
climate peculiar' to the axea. For example, nomadic tribes, 
often looked down upon as symbols of 'backwardness', strictly 
follow the grazing routes and territories and adapt their' 
lives closely to the basit necessities . H Their constant 
moving allows these grazing areas to revitalize themselves. 
If they were^to stay in one place too long, overgi;azing would 
result. Part of wise agricultural planning would mean ob- 
, serving the value of the old systems, evaluating their utility, 
and adapting their successful factors into the new system. * . 
Without good planning man '"S reliance on the too-often broken 
benevolence of nature increas.es. 



^^Jonathan Hoiliman, The Ecology of World Development , Voluntary 
Cojilmittee on Overseas Aid and Development, Jun^ 2, 1973, p. 11. 
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WORLD FOOD SHORTAGE: 
THE ROLE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 



Agriculture is the world*s largest industry. It supplies 
food, clothing, the basic necessities of life, and raw 
materials for other industries. In the developing countries, 
agriculture is the basis for everything else. Up to eighty 
peij cent of the populations in these countries are involved 
in agriculture • In India , .seventy per cent of the peojfle 
depend on agriculture for their livelihood; in Malasia, fifty- 
five per cent do; in Thailand the percentage is seventy-eight.^ 
In comparis-on , few in developed countries make their living 
from] farming. In the United State? under seven per cent are 
invo|lved, in the United Kingdom the number is less than five 
pci: cent. 3 

The ifactor of agricultural production in the problem of 
world food shortage includes the need for improvement of: NEEDED 
seeds, farming method and management, storage and trans- IMPROVEMENTS 
portation methods, and production of artificial foods. 
Within the area of conventional agricultural methods, there 
are^^two ways to expand world food supply: expanding cultivation 
area and increasing area- yield. With few exceptions 
e.g., in the interior of Latin America and'parts of sub- 
Sahara Afri9a, most arable land in the world is now being 
cultivated*^ In addition, agriculture must compete with 
industrial and residential development and recreation and * 
transportation systems for the use of the land. Because of , 
the limited additional world acreage suitable for cultivation, 
the cheaper ^nd easier method of expanding world food supply 



is to increase output per acre through the intensified 
'vation of "land already under use. 



culti- 



''"Oxfam of Canada, Development of " Agriculture , op. cit .^j p. 5' 
2oxfam, The Hungry Millions, op> cit >, p. 5. 
^^Ibid. 

^Brown and* Eckholm, o p. cit > , 'p. 8. 
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• Intensified cultivation calls for the modernization of farm- 
ing methods the application of engineering to agriculture 
through use of farm machinery, extension of rural electri- 
fication, and expan'sion of irriation systems^ and inten- 
sified use -of basic physical resources. Included in these, 
categories are: adoption of more efficient means of water 
availability; soii improvement, management and conservation; 
using appropriate plant varieties, application of organic 
and inorganic fertilizers; and control of pests and diseases. 
If implemented on a world-Wide basis, this would mean at 
least a, doubling of the world -food supply without the nec- 
essity of cultivatin new land. 

Such practice^ are well within the means of the agricultural 
sector in the developed countries. In the United States, 
^or example,, the, last ten years have seen the "industriali- 
zation" of farming with the number of farms ' decreasing and 
their production increasing. o The result has been the es- 
tablishmen-t oftwo agricultural sectors in the U.S.;' 

- large farms making up only twenty-five per. cent 
of the U. S. farms, but responsible for eighty 
per cent of the market production 

- small' farms, making up seventy-five per cent 
'of U. S. farms, but responsible for only twenty 

. per cent of the market production. 

U. S. farming, has become "big "business" -- a condition that 
promotes the use of modem farm methods that result in 
interfsified cultivation-. 

Farming in developing countries is a. different case. Agri- 
culture is Usually the domain- of the small farmer with access 
to only a modest amount of land. His farm is generally run 
. on the subsist! — — • ■- - . - . 



ence level with only marginal involvement, if 
nmerc:' — 
is h: 
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any, in the co|nmercial sector. His access to political pow-er 

, — .lis' access to the productive services and 
assets, and the income flows of the society.** Implementation 
of plans for modernization in developing countries, therefore, 
would necessit|te\a drastic change in the cultural, economic,' 
political, and social systems, as well as intensive investment 
and/or aid -- ijioney, materials, training -- from 'outside' 
as well as from within. The process toward increasingly modern 
methods of cultivation in developing coiintries would have to 
be slow, based on detailed and extremely Weld -devise'd and " 



%arrar, op . cit . , p. 6. ' , 

.'^Committee for Economic Development, A New U. S. Farm Policy For 
Changing World Food Ne^d , Committee for Economic Deveiooment ~ 
Report, October 19 74, p. 24. j . , \ 

7. ' ' ' «i ' • ' 

Ibid. . ' 

^Dale Adams and Walter Coward, Jr. ••Small Farmer Development Strategy: 
A Seminar Report**, Agricultural Development Council Seminar Report . 
ar"^icultural ^Developihent Council, New York, July 19 72 , p. 6. 
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thoroughly ithought -out plans, involving all ireas of the society 
tin order to avoid, chaos and possible disaster. 



Increased production must be met with improved storage, 
transportation, distribution and marketing systems, for 
more food will mean nothing to the hungry if it cannot get 
to thesu- Subs i stance farmers will not begin pro d.ucin£-^T^--- 
plus crop's for Inarkets if 'tfiey cannot reach the marketplace. 
Between a quarter and a third of all food grpwn in developing 
countries is lost due to disease or deterioration during 
storage. Pests, birds, rats, insects -- add to this destruc- 
tion, accounting'' for approximately one fifth (and sometimes^ 
more) of the food grown. ^ Chemical and biological control 
of pests and diseases, and the use of irradiation for food 
preservation in storage and transit would greatly decrease 
such waste. 

Fertilizer is essential for agricultural production. In- 
organic fertilizers are used in the greatest amounts, be- 
cause they can be artificially manufactured. Tb provide 
adequa,te world-wide food supply, available fertilizer pro- 
visions* need to be increased by at least an additional 
thirty per cent.^O This could mean an increase; in world 
food by fifty per cent.-*"-^ The supply of majnufactured" ferti- 
lizer, however, is limited. The increase in the price of ^ 
energy products has aggravated conditions. The proc.ess of' 
manufacturing inorganic fertilizers is energy-intensive. 
As energy prices rose in lj973, many new fertilizer produc- ' 
tion facilities were not built due to the huge amounts of 
capital required. Such construction work takes. a Jong time 
and therefore shortages willl continue jto persist. Most in- 
organic fertilizer is used by the richer developed countries 
who c^n more easily afford' it. 



TRANSPOR- 
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The problem of all 
of imprcvirxg diet 



eviatingl-hunger does not cohsistj entirely 
quantity! by getting more food toj more people . IMPROVING 



It is also necessary to improve diet qua^ty,iby p^rovj^ding 
more calories forlenergy and more protein for the child's 
growth and normal | development and for maintaining the adult 
body's tissues. m 

Cereals are mankind's staple food, providing bulk' and calo- 
ries. They do not, however, have a high protein content. 
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/ 



p. 6, 



^Oxfam of Canada, Development in Agriculture, op. cit 
^^McHale, op. cit' ., p. 20 ' - , 

^^Oxfam of Canada, Development in Agriculture,. op. cit . , p. S, 
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Sometimes, commercial processes decrease the protein content 
^ prpvided by nature. The cipmmercial flour milling process- 
in richer countries, for example, removes the protein-rich 
outer husks of wheat. Abolishing such waste could increase 
the protein quality of wheat products. The richest source of 
protein is animal products. However, to rely heavily on 
._livest-eek for resources for the elimination of protein mal- : 
nutrition may necessitate a tripling of livestock; production 
by the year 2000. Such increase will be very difficult to 
achieve. The grazing capacity for much of the world's 
pastureland is now almost fully used.-^^ In addition, live-^ 
stock production is much slower and more expensive than 
grain production. One cow can produce only one calf (multiple 
births are rare). Further, beef production requirements 
average more than foiir pounds of vegetable protein for each 
pound of meat protein produced. Chicken or fish production 
requirements are less per unit, and, yet, they are as good 
a source of protein as beef. Addi^ig synthetically manufac- 
tured vitamins and other nutritional essentials to staple 
foods would also improve their food value. 

More research . is needed to produce higher yields of grain RESEARCH 
and to improve their protein content. Until the 1960 's, 
most agricultural research was concerned with. the problems 
of developed countries or with the agricultural products 
that they imported, rather than with the problems of^ 
developing lands. This research was conducted mostly by 
the agri-business sectfor of developed nations. Tropical, 
and sub-tropical agriculture is almost completely the do- ' ' 

main of developing countries. New* research , testing, and 
feedback ii> needed in this area^ Thpse could bfe conducted 
by the "same agri-business organizations through new projects 
^ and adaptation of work already done in developed countries. 

Research is also needed in the area of non-conventional 
agricultural method. Ninety per cent of the sun's energy 
is not utilized with today's method of f arming . •'■•^ In terms 
of the ratio of available solar energy to ultimate food 
energy production, the conveijtional agricultural method is 
Unecanomic and time-consuming . ■'■^ A better understanding 
of photosynthesis would achieve much. Production costs 
, could be reduced if methods for ,the use of nuclear energy could 
be deA^eloped and applied to agriculture. Heat, light, and 



^^Brown, Population and Affluence, op. cit . , 36 
^^Harrar, op. cit . , p. 10 
l^Ibid. , p. 13. 
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power would be cheaper, reducing "the costs of farm machaaexy - ~ 
transportation, and artificially produced fertilizer. 

The amount of photosynthesis that occurs in the seas is 
several times (perhaps' as much as ten^ times^^) that which 
occurs on land. Increased aqua-culture , or sea-farming,^ 

could also do much to expand the world's, food suppLy.,_.Fis.h . 

makes up about thirty per cent of man's total protein con- 
sumption.^^ Fish matches red meat in quality and quantity 
per pound of available protein supply,. 

Siace J.948, the consumption of fish has increased almost FISH AS 

all oV^r the globe. In developing countries, fish makes FOOD 
up, on the average, about 16 per cent of the animal protein 
in diets. In the Near East, It makes up 3.5 per cent .of the 
animal protein intake; in Asia and Africa, the amount soars 
to over twenty-five per cent.-'-^ Since the second world war, 
the world catch has more than tripled , the result of the 
combination of higher catch and less waste. This is due to 
superior techniques and materials fox netting, tracing 
the fish, and processing and storage on board. In 1969, 
ten per cent'of the world's sea surface was being fished: 
ninety-five per cent of this was done in the northern hemi- 
sphere near the coasts. -^^ Deep sea fishing requires large 
boats and on-board preserving systems; whereas, off-shore 
fishing provides adequate resources at much less cost. The 
increased Competition in fishing has resulted in countries 
claiming greater and greater off-shore limits-*-^: Iceland 
claims fifty miles, the USSR claims twelve miles off its 
eastern coast, Chile claims 200 miles,* 

Along with the limited fishing area, only certain kinds of ^ 
fish, mollusks and shell fish are sought. Only in parts of 
Asia are seaweed and plankton used. 

The vorld-wide catch, in the limi-^ed areas fished, is at or 
near the 'maximum' sustainable level' now. Fishing (5Ver this 
point would mean a sharp drop in catch with the necessity of 
a longer recovery period, if there is one at all, due to the 
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Ibid. 



l^Food and Agriculture Organization, Congress Participants^ to 
Discuss How to Get People to Eat More' Fish, Second' World Food 
Congress Press Release, April 1970, p. 1. 



I'ibid. 



^Rene Dumont ^and Bernard Rosier, The Hungry Future ,^ New York: 
^ Frederick' A. Praeger, 1969, p. 56. | • 

■''^The international law of* th^ sea has not yet been universally 
codifie^ or accepted. In practice, a government has jurisdiction 
over as much territorial sea as it claims and can control. 
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ttuch longer feeding chains in the ocean 
fhose on land. In 1969, over-fishing r6s 
|n. catch, increasing competition in^world 
adding further strain to land-based prote 
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Tn nnrsnft sea farming as land farming, tybes of enclosu res ^^P^*"^^ 

breeding and fattening areas and systems, weed, pesTt—an^d eiJLTtJl<E- 
disease control', fertilizer for boosting feed supply, and 
breed selection for type, taste and economic food conver- 
sion will be necessary. To increase use of fish for food and 
protein supply; man will have to explore and exploit food 
potentiali,t?t o^ the seas, and 'develop marine biology to the ^ 
state that techiniques are available to increase concentration 
of plant and animal jJ^roducts. Local fresh and sajt water 
aqua -culture experiment's have been successful in Ijlorway, 
Israel,' China, Germany, the USSR, Japan, Australia, and the 
United States. 20 However, there are unresolved technical 
problems and, as yet, there is no immediate prospdct that 
aqua-culture will provide more than a small per cent of the 
world's fish supply. 

As on land, the resources of the seas are limited and must-- , 
be used wisely and carfefully. With addec. research, the use 
pf world fisheries can be expanded and in^proved. A further 
agricultural use could be made of the sea if an economical, 
desalinization process could be developed to provide an 
unlimited fresh water supply that could be transported great 
distances fcl'r farming uses. But, because of respurce limita- 
tion, the seas alone cannot solve the problems of world pro- 
tein or food shortage. 

Another form of non-conventional agriculture is the use of 
oilseeds soy beans, ground nuts, and cotton seeds --as 
a source of protein. In the United States, soy bean pro- j 
ducts have been used as meat -extender in schoojL feeding | 
programs and are available in many flavors and forms in 
health food stores. A soy bean product is sold successfully 

■ in Hong Kong as 'milk', and in wealthier parts of Southeast 
Asia it -is marketed as a soft drink. Soy bekn oil is used 
as a butterfat substitute. In East Asia, soy bean is consumed 
directly as food. As animal feed, about one half of the „ 
world's soy bean production is used as a major high-quality 

• protein source for livestock and poultry. Scientists have 
yet to make a breakthrough in increasing per acre yield of , 
soy beans. These plants have not responded to nitrogen 
fertilizer to increasQe yield per plant; tTiferefore, to produce 
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Brown, Population and Affluence, op. cit ., p. 29. 

2l0xfam, "Fo'ods for the Future", Information from Oxfam , 
May 1, 1973, p. 1. . 
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WORLD FOOD' SHORTAGE-: 
THE ROLE OF GO^^^NMENT POLICY 



•i 

Agricultural development depends a great deal on government 
policies of both developing and developed countries toward 
production, trade, and aid. Overlapping western models of 
agricultural development on developing coAintries may not 
resul^ in an improved condition because -'^^^LhS-'^^ based on 
assumptions --'economic*, political, sociaj. and cultural 
.foreign to those regions. The kind of government agri-' 
cultural policy needed is. that'H^hich can halt price and in- 
come ^instability, at the same ti^e assuring adequate and 
steady supplies.-^ This can be done successfully by .analy- 
zing each country^' sy development condition and working with- 
in that context. ^^"^^^ , ' ' - ' 

* A chief requirement of development is adequate resources 
of foreign exchange *. These furids kre necessary for the 
purchase of the faptors of agricultural develoBfient , inclu- 
ding: machinery, road'^and air communications , jftransporta- 
tion^and storage , facilities , irrigation systents , telecom- 
munication and meteorplogical services. They also provide 
the consumer products which the .developing countries cannot 
prpyide themselves^^and, therefore, must import, and the 
capital equipment needed for industrialization. 

Foreign exchan^ is made available through trade *and aid. 
Agricultural products make up eighty to ninety iper cent pf 
the developing countries' exports. ^ Developing countries^ 
are responsible for mors than sixty-6ne per cent of the 
ov^erall world agricultural trade -- only about* nineteeii per 
jCexit from exportation, while over seventy-five per cent from 
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-^-Council for Economic Development, op . cit . , p. 5. 

"* • • ^ 
^If the country h^s oil or minerals to export, and relatively 
few of the developing countties do, the average is forty per 
cent. Food- an4 Agricultural Organization, ^'Developing Countri 
Tr^de'Will Be a Key Issue Before. Second World Food Congress'', 
Second World Food Congress Pregs Releffsef, April, 1970, p. 2. 
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importation- Growth of demand for developing countries' 
exports is slow. Consumption of th^ae products in deve- 
loped countries protect domestic production, restricting 
agricultural imports*, Further advantages of the developed 
countries include: large-scale production units, nigher . 
productivity per unit , ^^ajad^better organized market arrange- 
ment s.^ ' . • - • . 

The 'primary action taken by the developing countries to 
, increase their share of^the world's export trade should 
be to expand '.their^ exports to the rich markets of the 
developed industrialized countries • The secondary action 
should be the expansion of trade among t*he developing, lower 
income countries. The latter would provide a smaller outlet 
for tradeTthan^ that with developed countries, but would, 
nevertheless, bef a key economic sector • This will mean / 
using-to yfche hilt existing export opportunities for speci/ 
'fic commouities, establishing dynamic long-range export >^ 
promotion\lannin^ and improving processing techniques and 
systems, luterna^ipnal organizations] can be of help in an 
advisory ^capacity. Regional self-sufficiency by developing 
countries will cut costs of importatipn in terms of for- 
eign exchange. Finally,' increased employment will be stim- 
ulated* in these countries, thereby raising the level of 
income. ' ' . * 

The economic use of already existing resources is of strict- 
est importance. Forestry pffers a ^potential earner of for- 
eign exchange in deveiopifr^ countries. From 1950 to 1967, 
the demand for wood doubled^ due to increas^ed per capita 
consumption ♦of wood products through pulp and paper products 
wood-based. panels, plywood and f iberbpard . ^ Most of the 
largest and richest forests in the wojr\Ld /ffe^the tropical 
rain forests of the. 'third World' cou^ 
remain unexploited or poorly managed, 
ibility of a large new industry. 



"les.^- Most of these 
This offers the poss- 



The best us^ of already-existing resources also depends on 
agricultural management and on land reform. Land reform 
includes at least four administrative operations: change 



^Food aiid Agriculture Organization, FjiVe Keys to Development ,. 
Rome: Food and Agriculture OrganizatojDn , 1970, p. JIT 

4.Food and Agriculture Organization, Modern Forestry Will Bring 
Money and Food .to the Developing World, FAO Seqond World Food 
Congress Press Release , |ko me , May 1970, p. 1 

^Ibid. . ' ' * 
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in tenacy rights owiiership;, issuing land titles and. enforcing 

, contracts; transferring funds to landlords as compensatidn 

and collecting tenants^ rents and new purchasers* payments,^ 

and adjudicating disputes over boundaries, inheritances, 

and rights. These operations can be carried out in three 

ways: centralized in the nation-al bCreaucracy , decentraliz.ed 

in new or already-e^xistent agencies, transferred total or 

partial responsibility to local authorities. The thitd ^ 

method has proved the nios|' successful of the three> 

< # 

Problems, arise in the sha^e of market discrimination through 
tariffs and 'favprite n^^xpn' prolicies, and inadequate 
technology in developing coiaitries for processing goods 
and for providing the 'qualit/y acceptable on world^ markets. 
To achieve the neces$ai;:y\trade improvement requires coop- 
eration and aid by more prosperous, developed countries,*., 
Negotiations' cannot be begun by only one, or a few. govern- 
ments, but must have ^n * international forum involved in hard 
bargainirig, 0^herwi#se, ^the result will be yet pother 
statement of ^.good'will' ^nd little more. 

Support through .the transfer of ' developed countries* fo9d 
surpluses to developing countries is not sufficient. Such 
• policy attacks the problem on only very short range and' 
.superficial terms« Assistance must >t alee the form of aid' to 
developing economies to achieve increased production and ' 
^national . stability The results of these long-term policies 
'are mutually beneficial, for the developing eounti'ies, re- 
' pfesent the greatest .potential food supply at the least . 
cost. What is needed is proper organization and economic^ 
incentives, fertilizer, water, new seeds, and other neces-^ . 
sary agri,cultural factors. When advancing aid progra,in5., 
howeve.r, it is essential^ to operate within certain boun- 
daries. 'In planning, the following $hould be kept in mind': 
the country's cultural patterns, the difference between 
need and available opportunity, and the recognition^ that 
a workable analysis takes time --Jong-range achievement' 
should not be s-acrificed for speed- In addition, certain 
assurances must be made to the people of the various coun- 
tries. They must be convinced of th^ value of .the program, 
the ef f€;ctiveness of the .plan of action, the potential for., 
•training their Own citizens, andj^he permanency of the 
program's effect 

^Jdhn D. Montgomery, Allocation o!f Authority in Land Reform 
Programs: A Comparative ^tudy df* Administrative Ptoce^ses artd 
Outputs, Agricultural Development Council Research and Training 
Network Reprint , March, 19 74, p. L. 
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' QUESTION I'll * 

WORLD FOOD SHORTAGE: 
, WHAT IS BEING DONE? 



Economic progress of the United States grew from the deve- 
lopment of trade and the' "largely spontaneous" private ex- 
ploitation of science and technology. The ruling philo- 
sophy, like that of many of the now developed countries, 
was one of 'laisspz faire'. In the beginning stages, 
government did not devise central development plans. Over 
time^ as societies became more complex, governments took ' 
larger roles, establishing and regulating systems- for 
popular education, public suppdrt.of scientific .research, 
banking, transportation and communication facilities,' and 
economic coordination . ^ • ' ; ' 

A fundamental source of increasing inequity in world agricul!- . 
, ture.has been the lag. In developing countries, m shifting- -^^i^^^ 
from a natural to a science-based agriculture.-^. This -shift CHANbtb. 
takes time, as it did with the now developed countries. 
It. cannot be achieved by simply overlaying- modern technology 
on traditional cultures. Chaage must^be brought about slowly 
after considerable study of and cooperation with societies' 
environments and political ,' social , and cultural systems. 

Assuming the United Nations projections, the polpul^ation of 
developing countries will have gorwn by between 1,000 and. 
'2.500 million by 1985.* This means that food suppli es 
must.be increased by at least eighty per c^nt . ThrisirT^ , . 
crease is exclusive of diet quality or quantity improve- / , 
ments. To be effective, the ' necessary development must 



^Herman Southworth and Bruce Johnston, Agricultural Development 

a nd Economic Growth , Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Fress 
TP68, p. 1. ^ ' 

2lbid, p. 1-2. , * ' ' 

3Vernon W. Ruttan ,. "Induced Technical and Institutional Change 
■ and 'the Future of Agriculture", Ag^ricultural Development -Council 
Reprint , December 1973, p. 51 

^Centre for Economic and Social Information, "Population", 
. ^ Development Forum, Development Forum Supplement, November 1973, 'p, 

^SlBid. - • ■ / - 41 - ., 
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include both industrial* and agricultural progress ^ To 
attempt one without the other, would require continued heaVy 
importation, defeating attempts at self-reliance and building 
foreign exchange reserves. Effective results also necessi- 
tate the cooperation of developing and developed countries ' 
for the most efficient use of planning and practice. ^• 

Past policies of aid and assistance have included the ex- 
change of personnel, information and material providing 
necessary areas with the surplus stocks of developed^ 
countries; and the institution of an international' testing 
program involving various crops that has led to increased 
food production. These programs have been conducted by 
both private and public organizatibns Generally, programs 
of the past have been essentially concerned with providing 
needed food without attempting to tackle, the sysyem's - 
ba^ic flaws and injustices at the rodt of the hunger problem. 

The following section deals with program's to affect food 
supply and agricultural , development , their success and their 
failures. It also dis cusses the UN *lVorld Food Conference, 
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THE GREEN REVOLUTION < 
^ ' AND ' ' 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH PROGRAMS 



The Green Revolution of the 1960s wa? "the combination ^ 
new cereal technologies and product ion-orientedy economic 
incentives"."^ It was, essentially, an attempt to modernize 
agriculture in developing countries. The ^real varieties 
of the developed countries proved unsuitable for the^aif- 
ferent soils an4 climates of the 'developing countries; there- 
fore, in 1967, after twenty years of ^research, new and care- 
fully selected rice and wheat hybrids were produced,^ These 
hybrids could safely absorb up to 120 pp^lnds.'Of nitrogen^ 
fertilizer per ' acre, meaning quicker matura^tion and greater 
productivity . 2 

The ground -breaking process began in 1943 when the Me.xic;an 
government invitjed the 'Rockefeller Foundation to devise a- 
program ~- the Cooperaitive Agricultural Research Program --^ 
to stimulate that country^s agricultural production. This 
privately funded operation's results included: widespread 
improvement of corn and bean varieties, the* increased pro- 
duct ipn. of potatoes the introduction and Widespread growth^ 
of sorghum and soy bean, and the increaseid g^rowth^and addi- 
tion of vegetables in the. Mexican diet . , Throughout this 
program, young Mexicans received instruction .which enabl*ed 
them to expand^ this agricultural impf ovement to new areas 
and to continue to train, new people.- 

The breakthrough caihe when the Rockefeller Fou!>dati()n team 
'developed a high-yielding dwarf wheat with thr^^e essential 
qualities: a fertilizer 'responsiveness , lack of sensitivity 
to photoperiods (length of day-light), and early maturation. 
Given necessary amounts of fertilizer and water, and appro- 
priate management, the resulting yield pould be as much as 
doubled. The lack of sensitivi^ty to photoperiod meant that 
the wheat could be planted all over the world, from the tropics 
to the temperate zone. The combination of early maturation 
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Ifirown, Population and Affluence, op. cit. , p. 16* 
^Ward^and DUbos, op.' cit. , p. 157. 
* ^ Ibid. , « 

, ^Brpwn and Eqkholm, P£j_cit^» p^ 134. 
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and lack of photoperiod sensitivity mea^it the chafece for 
multiple cropping given sufficient water supplies. After 
the Rockefeller/ Foundation ' s success with dwarf wheat,* the 
pord Founoi^ation' and^ the Rockefeller Foundation established 
the Ifffernational Rice Research Institute in the Philippine 
iiv 1960 to\breed and hybrid rice with thd same qualities, 
attempt waf succ^ssfurl in a few years with the development 
of IR-8 rice. • ^ 



Ih^is 



The use of these new seeds spread ^'apidly where iappropriate 
water, fertilizer, and price incentives wdre available. 
Successful effects began to be seen in Afghanistan, Ceylon, 
Indonesia, Kenya*, Malaya, Morocco, Thailand, Tunisia, and 
Turkey. Definite successes were achieved in India, Pakistan, 
'and the Philippines. From ^196$ to 1972 , Indian *whe at pro- 
duction expanded from 11 million. to 27 million tons an 
increase in a major crpp unmatched by ^y^ other country in 
history. This growth resulted in .exceptional cere^al 
reserves, making' India self-sufficient in cereals in 1972. 
However, due to /the poor monsoon of 1972, India returned 
to the world^gradn import market. The Pakis'tani wheat, . ' 
.production increased so. greatly that if began to eocport 
wheats In the late 1960 'sy the Philippines became self-' 
. ^ sufficient in rice production, thanks to the combined Ford 
/ and Rockefe^ller Foundations' program. 

The Green^ Revolution has . obviously had many beneficial effects. 
In the poorer areas of the world, it has meant a significant 
local' increase in food production. It. has enabled developing 
countries to implen^ent quickly the agricultural research* that 
developed countries took decades to complete. The increased 
income, Resulting from the success in the Green Revolution, 
has stimulated industrial growth. Properly managed, it has / 
' 'alsb meant an increase in employment. * 

the list of benefits of l^he Green Revolution ,' however , are 
generally qualified statements. The improved seeds were • - 
succe'ssful, but they , included only wheat, rice and maize. 
Little or no effect Has been made on sorghums', milletis , 
barley, pulse, and legume, which ate essential to the mainly 
cereal-based diets :of the developing countries." • ' 

Generally, it was the large farmer who, since he could "better 
afford the new seeds, derive-d the benefits from them. In 
afrd of itself, this was nt)t necessarily a 'negative' result. 
V If created a' stage of development seen in the We^ern countries 
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"Norman E. Borlaug, "The Green Revolution, Peace' and Humafffty"', 
Population Reference Bureau Selection , No, 35, Population 
Reference Bureau, Inc. 19.7U, p. 2. ■ 
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during the Industrial Revolution --^ a large rural segment 
unable to .participate, in large-scale farming methods', 
went to the urban centers to live, supplying budding indus- 
tries with ^needed labor. Un£ort;unately , in developing 
countries, there is not enough urban employment -available 
to absorb the shift, from rural 'to. urban life.. 

Although the new seeds have provided improvements vital to 
success in developing countries, they have created their 
own. problems . Plenty\of water and fertilizer are prime 
requisites for the seeds, but these resources frequently 
are in: short supply in developing countries. Because of 
'the nex:essity for intensive fertilization and irrigation, 
and dense planting, the new 'seeds are. natural targets for ^ \ 
epidemic plant diseases when such necessities are not 
availa'ble. ^ Finally,- the development of new seeds,, although 
effectiive in agricultural producti'on , has tackled' only one* 
of the many aspects of food shortage. It does not ,provid6 
an approach to the socio-economic; problems which present 
such a difficult obstacle to development. To do this requires 
adjustment of or addition to existing institutions between 
grower and ultimate "^consumer. A much more complex and 
interrelated approach is needed affecting urban and rural 
sectors to spread the potential success of the Green Revolution. 

As a whole,, the less developed countries ^haye made relatively 
little progress, in increase per capita cereal production.' , , 
Nor is there expectation of rapid rise in the 1970 *s due to 
the high costs of irrigation facilities, additional fertilizer, 
and management abilities. However, the Green Revolution 
cannot, by any means, be termed a failure. Ldcally the new 
se,eds have expanded cereal production, halting the deteriora 
ting trend in per capita food production in ynany less devel- 
oped countries. Further, it must be emphasized *that the • 
Green Revolution is not, in and of itself, >a movement open 
to success or failure. Rather, it is a tool, as is ^irriga- 
tion or mechanized plowing, to be used for increased produc-;-. 
tioi^ of the food supply. To have effect , on the problem of * ^ , 

developmertt it must be joined with well thought out and de- 
vised programs of land reform, more lenient credit criteria, 
increased availability of extension services, etc. Although 
it has not "solved" the problem of food shortage, the Green 
Revolution has had the effect of 'buying time .giving man 
a breathing space to tackle. th6 roots qf tljrf problem. , * 

Agricultural research to expand production aild improve^ plant 'AGRICUL- 
quality .continues under many differei\t auspices; among these TURAL 
are: ' * . , • • _ . - RESEARCH 

- national arid state Departments of Agriculture ^ . 
and their experimental stations 

- Schools of Agriculture at major universities 

- foundations and private organizations 



INTERPRETING 
THE RESULTS 
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Discussion of two research areas the international effort 
through the Consultative Group on International AgriculturaT 
t Research (CGIAR) and the work of the agribusiness sector 
^ highlight the contrasting approaches to agricultural ' research. 

The Consultative Group on International Agricultural Research INTERNA- 
{CG^AR) was formed in 1971, sponsored by the World Bank,' 1 TIONAL 
.the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization; the \ UN EFFORT^^ 
Development Program, thirteen governments^, three regional 
development bariks^, the Commission of European Communities 
three private foundations (Ford, Rockefeller and W,K, Kellogg), ^ 
and the International Development Research Centre (an auto 
nomous Canadian Organization), Its purpose is^to achieve 
an essential transformation of tropical agriculture through 
cooperative efforts of established research centers. This 
includes the development and promotion of: 

- new seeds ^ 

- new and more efficient agricultural practices 
such as knowing when and hdw much td plant and^ 
at what depth and spacing; when and how much 
to irrigate; when to fertilize, what kind to 
use and hov/ much, and weed and pest control 
methods • ' 

government services and policies such as credit 
and marlceting arrangements , technical advice , 
and storage facilities 

- scientific research and testing. 
Funds for this » international agricultural research come froJn 
the sponsors of ^he Consultative Grcvlp, 



CGIAR is made up of eight centers: 

- International Rice Research Institute, Los Banos, 
' Philippines, . 

This center is one of the two oldest international 
centers and the prototype for the others. 

- International Maize and Wheat Improvement Center, 
El Batan, Mexico. 

Thi'S ^en^er^s work in new ^strains of wheat and 

— ^ C ' ' 



CCIAR * 
CENTERS 



^Australija Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France,. West Gerijiany, 
Japan, the Netherlands / Norway , Sweden, Swlt zei'land^, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. . / 

.^African Development Bank,, Asian Development Bank, and the 
Jntet-Araerican Dey^lopraent BankJ 

^Consultative Group ^on International Agricultural Research, 
International Research in Agriculture , Consultative Group on 
.international Agricultural Research, New York, 1974, p, 14, ^ , 
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high lysine maize has met with a great deal.of 
_ success, having a great -effect on developing 

countries' production. 

^, - 

- International Institute of Tropical Agriculture, 
Ibadan, Nigeria. 

This tenter specializes in agriculture ^f or the 
^ humid tropics, mostly in Africa, giving special' 
, ' attention to tropical soils. 

- International Center of Tropical Agriculture. 
Palmire, Colombia. 

Specializes in effective agricultural methods 
for lowland tropical areas of 'the l^stem 
Hemisphere. 

- International Crops Research Institute for Semi- 
Arid Tropics. Hyderabad, India. 

Stress here is on farming systems and water 
conservation techniques of special significance 
to small-scale farmers in hot, water-short areas. 

- International Potato Center. Lima,^ Peru. 

' The speciality at this center is work to increase 
potato cultivation' in developing' areas and expand * 
the potato's range of adaptation to new areas, / 
including the tropical lowlands. This center's" 
most recent success (August 1975) was the develop- 
ment of. a potato with thirty-one day growth period, 
a fraction of the time usually required. Potatoes 
are important in developing areas as a source of 

^xalories and protein. This new development woul,d 
pnable the cultivation of the potato in tropical 
areas. ' . 

- International Laboratory for -Research on Animal 
Diseases, Nairobi, Kenya. 

The main emphasis here is on immunological methods 
. . for controlling two major animal diseases : East 

] , Coast fever and' trypanosomiasis . 

- International Livestock Centre for^Africa,^ To 
^ be Iqcated in Et|iiopia. 

This center is. concerned with the increase of 
^animal production in developing ^reas through ' . * 

^ improved methods of animal husbandry. <> ' 

These centers share essential characteristics * CENTERS' 

- though situated 'in one particular place, they DESCRIPTION 
are international in focus 



^^Ibid. , 12. 
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- tbeir senior §ta££s represent ' the best scientists 
without regard to nationality, 

- research program facilities are enriched through 
the accepted responsibility" of the host country 
to do all it can to aid the center's development 

- strong linkages tie a cejiter and its research 

to national and regional research institutions ^ 
throughout the world 
^, - the centers' responsibilities include training 

research scientists and production workers 
. - most centers are near a university with 
joint scientific training prbgrams 

- research mostly involves one food crop and 
the development of farm systems 

- the centers ' responsibilities includes the 
development of outreach programs^ 

CGIAR also supports the regional rice research program of the 
West Africa Rice Development Association, an international 
organization of West African governments , 

The. governing body of CGIAR consists of five representatives, 
serving two year terras, from the five major 'developing 
areas'- Latin America, Africa, Asia and the Far East, 
Southern ^nd Eastern Europe, and the Middle East, Each region 
designates two countries which. alternate as members of the 
governing body. The World Bank provides the Secretariat for . 
the CGIAR. 

•Progress reports •from the centers and their needs for new 
research serve as thfe bases for funding determination. Each 
Group member may give funds to some of the centers and. not 
to others, but most centers have several donors. No center 
receives* funds. from all donors. Proposals must be submitted 
through a member or a sponsor of the Consultative Group. 
No national research programs are allowed to request funding. 

Thirteen eminent scientists and economists, representing , 
developing and developed countries equally, make up CGIAR's 
Technical Advisory Committee. This group advises on matters 

,.of research priorities, scientific research proposals seeking 
CGIAR ^ssistence, and the effectiveness and operation of 
existing research programs . . It meets two or three times 

'yearly and visits international, regional ,and .national centers 
to observe their work and research needs. , The Advisory Com- 
mittee's Secretariat is provided by me FAO. - 

Agribusiness -firms in developed countries conduct a major 
portion of the world's agricultural research. The types 
of businesses vary, among them: 



^^Ibid. , p. 11. 
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-> grain p^roducers , ^ • FIRMS 

- meat producers . DOING 

- dairy product companies RESEARCH 

- agricultural research firms 

- fruit growers' 

- producers of spetific products* such as sugar or 
cotton 

- companies dealing with planting , protection against 
pests and diseases, harvesting, and slaughtering. 

These firms range from ^mall companies dealing in one aspect 
of agriculture to large, multi-national conglomerates that 
deal' in many aspects of food production. 

The research undertaken also varies. The Green Revolution 
was, 'to a great extent, the result or the ingenuity and 
investment of private companies in the production of seeds, 
fertilizers, pesticides, and other aids to modern agriculture. 12 ^ 
Too, many of the foods now taken for granted margarine, 
for example are the result of such research of the past. 
Today^s work includes farming methods, plant and animal 
genetics, techniques of animal husbandry , the development of 
new foods, and increasing the nutritional , value of'foods. 
Examples of these research programs are: 

- nutritional improvement of grains by fortifying 
them with vitamins 

^- production of food from oil seeds 
*- creation of protein foods from leaves , 

- use of animal wastes to produce livestock feed 
production of imitation meat products from 
vegetable protjsin sources . 

' - discovery of methods to make better use .of carbon 
dioxide in photosyntesis 

- producing a ''plant anti-fre^ze*' to permit earlier 
planting 

- development of techniques to induce cows to give 
multiple .births ' ^ 

y -' the clpning odf cattle 

- development of heartier hybrids that prove more 
tolerant to weather ^nd pestS > 

- techniques to produce mpr^ eggs per chicken • 



TYPES OF 
AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH 



The agribusiness sector is particularly well-suited to under- 
take agricultural research because of the factors , /essential" 
to such work,, that it can^marshall :13 

- .reseairch and development support^ 

- ^marketing skilJLs ' > 

- management ability^> 

- investment capabi^ty , x 



12Alan Berg, The Nutrition Factory op> cit > , p. 145. 
l^ibid. 
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Research takes place in laboratories and^in testing fields 
at experimental centers developed, owned and managed by 
agribusiness firms • Multi-national firms have research 
centers, in various parts of the world including developing 
areas. Work, now, as in the past,, is ^undertaken independently 
as well as in association with host governments, overseas 
governments, university centers, and international organ- 
izations. ' 



The receat breakthrough (summer 1975) in hybrid wheat by EXAMPLE 
the U. S. firms of Pioneer 'Hi-Bred ^nd DeKalb AgResearch OF 
offers a good example of the type of work undertaken by the RESEARCH 
agri-business sector and. its importance to the field of 
agricuj/ture and agricultural development. These two firms, 
working in their test fields in experimental centers in 
Yoder, Kansas, 'have developed hybrids that have the potential 
of increasing by twenty per cent the production of hard red 
winter wheat, the world's main source of bread, hleariy two-, 
thirds of U.S, wheat acreage is pLant-ed^in hard red wliltfer 
wheat. The seed is sown in early autumn and harvested in 
June and July. The new hybrids are plants that produce more 
grain heads^ per plant than the best yieldijxg-pure bred' var- 
ieties and are stronger-stemmed, making^-tlvem morp resistant, 
to early summer . damage often caused by wind and rain. These 
plants could, also be grown. under the same conditions' in : 
Southern Europe, the Middle East, lower South America, ^ and 
Australia. 1-^ - ^ 

fo a great degree',^ the work of the agribusiness films' has 
been fo.cused on* agriculture 'in developed countries or pro- 
ducts imported by developed countries. Techniques, however, 
can often be applied to situations within developing countries ' 
or serve as bases for new wotk in these areas/ 



Modern science and technology can release agriculture from 
the constraints of soil and climate. But to have e'ffect ,on ' , 
the development process' agricultural technology must be 
coordinated with the entire infrastructure of a society:' 
cultural/ social, economic, pdliticaT. Otherwise it will 
become a superficial" a,ttempt that cannot penetrate to achieve 
permanent result. 



R^BEARCH^ 
AND 

DEVELOPMENT 



l^Seth S. King, "New Wheat Offers 201 Output Gain", Ne.w York 
Times., July 3, 1975, p. 39. 
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WORLD* FOOD SHORTAGE 
AID PROGRAMS 



Aid programs to decrease hunger and malnutrition and- increase^ 
food supply *xran be divided into two groups food aid pro- 
grams and development assistance programs. Food' aid pro- 
grams are those which distribute food, or financial assis- 
tance to acquire food, "donated by governments for the bene- 
fit ojf^ the recip4^ent countries. Development assistance 
programs provide financial aid ahd economic anq social devel- 
^opment .programs that result in increased finaAciial or tech- 
nical ability of that society to obtain food, \ponors come 
in the form of international organizations, regional or 
•interest groups, national governments, and private, 'non- 
governmental organisations,. / ) ^ 

Food aid programs have been initiated to cover three sets 
of circumstances: ' ' ' 

' , - in emergencies resulting from man-made and 

natural disasters. Such aid has been included 
in U.S. Public Law 480 grants (the designation 
for foreign aid grants under the Agency for 
International Devjelopment) , EEC Commitments, 
and the United Nations World Food Program con- 
ducted by the Food and Agricultrure Organization 
, t - facilitating economic and social development 
''programs and projects.-*- Such aid has been 
included under the World Food Program, World 
Health Organiz'ation programs,- UNICEF and United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency progx^ims. 
- .relieve pressure on budgets and baMnce of 
payments. These instances include funds in 
U;S. programs used»to finance social, and 
ecotioniic development prpjects. ' 

■''The technical differfence between programs and projects is 
that programs distribute food out-right, projects distribute ^ 
food as part of development, assistance programs. Unless 
otherwise designated, the tei'm program will subsume both 

fypes of programs in this p^per. 



FOOD AID ' 
PROGRAMS 

IN 

EMERGENCIES 



IN 

DEVELOPMENT 



FINANCIAL 
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Food aid programs, originally begun by the.-U.S, but now ^ DONORS 

offered by, most* developed countries, are extended by grants ^ . , 
and loans, The^ major sources of such aid are bilateral " • 

programs initiated between, national governments • 2 Silice 
-1973 the nominal arid real value of this* aid declijied,^ 
Twe;ity-three per cent is multi-lateral aid, T-he major source 
from this area as the World Food Program conducted by the 
Fo.od and Agriculture Organization for tJi^-Uaited flations, 
,Qther sburces are p^rograms of the Europe'an Economic Comm- ^ 
un|ty k(EEC) ,;World Health Or^ganization (WHO) United Nations ^ * ' • 
f)p*elopment Prograrti (UNDP), and Uj^ted Nation^B Relief and ^ . 

Works Age^ncy CUNRWA) . ^j^'^'^ ' ' ' • 

:^ of food aid have cited^everal reasons for their ^ CRITICISM 
dis^chantment with this form of assistance. They claim 
that\the resultant increased supply of fobd decreases 

)ric6jp of the' national product* with accompanying decrease DOMESTIC 
incentive to grow food. In the same vein, since PROBLEMS 
problem of hunger has been diminished by food aid, the 
government is , under 'less pressure to change the system 

nebessar)^ refofms -are stymied so that permanent, rather 
thin temporary, relief is not resultant. 



Effects* of .such programs will also be felt in the internat- 
ion*al trade sector, for markets? will have been filled by, 
aid grants and loans rather than imports in exchange for 
exports. Further, food aixi may cause a shift in public 
^tastes from local food to imported products, inoreasing 
demand'for the import in 'the .long^ run and. thereby , 'putting 
additional strain on balance of p^yments;^ Attempts at. 
•golvJing these oroblems have been undertaken by instituting 
thfe following:^ . • • 

- FAO Principles c*f Surplus 

."^ ' ^ ' standards set up to control the disposal 

"I ^ ' - of surplus, - * 

- Food Aid Conventions 

• ' - to protect directly the 6ommercigl wheat 

export market 
\- Wheat Trade Convention . 

- guidelines to distinguish between non- 
' . . - commercial and comme'rcial transactions 



2r^: 



Organisation for Economic Cooperatit)n and Development (OECD) , 
Development Cooperation, OECD, Paris ^ * November 1974 , p. 88, 

' ~ 

^Ibid, p, 87, ' / ' , 

^Organisation of Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) , 
Food > Aid , Paris: OECD, 1974, p, 14/ * - 

^OECD, Development Cooperation,, op , city , ^.92, *• 
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nally, management problems- may alsojarise. These 'include : 

- the need to 5et up a balanced composition 
o£ ,£ood aid^ ^ \ ' ^ 
balancing the- advantages' of program^ ag^ainst 

• those o£ jTrojepts 

- the need for planning and- evaluation 

- setting up local administration 

- the ever-persistant difficulty of transportation, 

Food • aid has, however, proved superior to other forms of aid 
in times- of eme-rgencies' , natural disaster^ and in favor of 
vulnerable groups such* as women and children. It has also 
been successful when financial aid was not forthcoming. 

To maximize the benefits of it=s impact, the administration 
of food aid w;ili require certain changes both for individual 
programs and within 'the entire ^ope fb food assistance:^ 
' * - the establishment of a minimum short-range 
target 'for available volumes of food aid^, 
with longer-term reassesments made periodi- 
cally * ' , * • 

- the- establishment of food reserve stocks to 
protect aid from market fluctuations ^ 

- planning foY long- range food aid policies, 
nationally 'and globally ^ 
expansion -of activities of the multilateral 

" community^ to 4^crease political and commer- 

caij. considerations and increase partici- 
p^ation by smaller doners.' 

- establishment of an, Iniormation and Early 
Warning System' 

. - increased co-ordinatipn of ?idministration 
' between donors .and, recipients assistance 

agencies and donors,^ and donors and donors 
-r establishment of methods for and increase 
1 use *of evaluations- t:o' assess effectiveness 

• * ' .of programs in order ^tq judge present 

• . . condi^tiojis an4 ipl^an for future work 

expression of fdod aid in terms of stock 
volume, rather than money to aqcount for 
price^ f ructuations .J - ^ / , , ^ 



MANAGEMENT 
PROBLEMS 



FOOD 
AID - 
ADVANTAGES 



The ' s,ecofik main category o£ aid prograitl'a afftecting the, world 
fqjod '^hoiitage- are development assistance' projgrams . 'It 
includes '/many types, o£ programs: 

technical tradning-.and assistantfe 

- "disaster relief 

- resjearch " < . , 



DEVELOP- 
MENT 

ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS ' 



^OECD-, Deyel6pin,ent -Cooper^iion, op., xit 
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participant training - • 

extension services 

advisory 

financial aid in the £t)rm of loans for eased 
credit criteria 
trade' agreements 



These programs are either' set up to influence food supply 
directly or indirectly 'a?- part of larger economic or social 
development programs. ' ' ^ /' 



'Aid programs have as diverse sources as 'they ndo-^ actiyit^es . 
J^rogramg to affect food supply> hung^er and, malnutrition are 
conducted at the international, regional, and national level. 
They are also'th*e domain of privat.e non-governmental atgencifes 
in just about pvery develoj)ed and m^any developing' country. 
Programs are conducted ,bilat'erally and multilaterally • ^ 

• * ' * *' * » ' 

Included in the international ' setting ape iDrganizatioHs such as: 
. - World Healtli Organization- Q^HO) 

- International Bank for* Fl/sconst ruction and 
• Develo'pmdnt {IBRD) . 

- United Na^tions Educational Scientific and 
. Cultural ^Organizatipn (UNESCO) • 

^ - United Nations international Children's" ! 

Fund (UNICEF) , * . 

- United Nations Development Program (UNDP) 
-These represent * the 'grpup, o^f internattional organizations ' that 

are , concerned with tiie food' problem as it relates to* their, 
priiijary interest whether of health, finances andV'trade 
or ^development as a whole. 'Th§ United* Nat ions Food and - - 
Agriculture Organization is the intematiojial organization 
whose'^main* interest is spepifically world* food supply. 

The^onited-.Nations Hood and .Agriculture Organization plays 
a dual role in its .attemftt'to x^li^ve world hunger. As a 
world source ^fo'r the most up-to-date knowledge on agricul- ' 
tutal development problems, the FAO expends part of its 
enfergies in collecting iid .^^issemina't.ing information. The 
organization's secortd inVblvement in the area of world ^food 
sh'ortage is .as field -proj^ects conductor fori: programs insti- 
, tut^H^^at the request of UN member governments. As such,' its 
priorities lie* in programs to:^ : • *' 

- ex^tend high-yield cereal- varieties ^ ^ ' ^ * • 
. try to. close th.e/''proteii) gap'' ' ^\ 

^ ^ * ^ conduct'^ a Vwat on wa3te" ' ^ - ^ - ' 

« _ n- bet^er^obilize human i^esources " 

-.promote foreign- exchange earnings and saving . 



INTER- 
NATIONAL 
SOURCES 



WHAT FAO 
DOES ^ 



/pood and Agriculture Organization (FAO) , Second Wof Id Food Congres^^ : 
$tudy Guide ,., jlofaer Food and^A^riculture Organiz.atxon , iy6,9, p. 3. , i 
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In 196^3,^ the FAO in conjunction with the United Nationjs, set \ WORLD 
ap a three year experimental World Food Program. At^the , FOOD 
end of^ this period, tXe organizations voted to keep the ^ 'PROGRAM 
program. "£o,r as long/as raultilatet'al food aid is foun4 
feasible .and desirable". ^ Its purpose. is 'to promote ec- 
onomic and social development -r including community de- 
velopment, building industries and public vorks, feeding 
'school children, mobilizing; unemployed marnpower, and feeding ' ' 
farm animals and tb^aid victims of emisrgencies The 
headquarters for the World Food Program is in Rome, Italy 
where the administration is shared by a joint UN-FAO unit J 
made up by a staff of about 180 ^ith an additional 130 
field officers in prqject countries.' The h'ead of this tmit 
is the Director General whb serves a. five y^arr terih- of 
office. All UN memb,er countries who contribute to the ^ . • 
-program or those who can benefit from it ^re included .in tiie ' * 
Wqrld Food Prpgram^s realm of. action. , • - 

.Froma963 to 1972, the FAO^s World. Food Program has con- - 
ducted 550 prO'j.ects in eighty-eight cbimtries at atdtal' 
Cost 'of over 1 ,200^ million dollar^. Actually, however, 
this amount ref lectsts^'only aprt of the project's total cost, 

• since three to four times the value oSf the program's inputs • ' ' 

hav§ been covered by the countries which received this / ' 

aid. ♦ Offen the-pAO aid acts as a .stimulus for beginning " 
a project subsequently handled by. the receiving country. 

The types of emergencies covered by the World Food i^rogram' - 
. fall into two cat egori^^ :^ natural disasters, and refugee 
services. For' the 161 ^^mergency operations in seventy * /v/ : 

countries ,ftom"l'968 to 1072 , the "bill Ijas, been more than ^ ' \ 

120 million dollars^^, or^bckit one tenth the total cost * ^ • 

of the programs 's projects. , 

In 1973, Dr. A. H. BoeVma, ^Diifecltor- General of t'h^e FAO,^ 
proposed a^ Minimum. World* Security Pran, to' provide ''a frSne- * 
work for national action and international donsultations in 
ordef^to evolve - -by govewiments- themselv.es - a new food' ' ^ ' 

securfty system- for the world*'. -^^ Its- aim- was, to ensure-a, . 



^Food and Agriculture Organization^ (I^AO) , World ^Food Prog:ram- :^ 
What It Is, What It Does, How^.It Works , Rome: FAO, 1969^ p*; '5. 

9rbid, p/ 5. * * • ■ ' . 

10 Lb id , p.. 8.^ . v;. 

■ ♦ • - i * ' s 

'I'^^ociety for International Development, . Survey of . Ii>ternationaX"^ 
Development , Volume X, Nps. 9 ^and 10, ^.Novepiber/ December 1^73'^ P*. 3..; 
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-safe level of food reserves in .all co'untries through the 
\ e^stabJLishinent of minimum secur^lyresetves in all countries 
by the establishment of minimum security stocks. Each coun- 
try would have a national stockholding, making the, respon- , 
. sil^ility for assured adequate and always available supplies 
la jshaired one^ Regular meetings would be held to review 
the food situation, judge the adequacy of existing stodkS", 
and recommend^ nee^ded action/ In developed countries , the . 
built-up stocks Wquld assure domestic requirements,, regular 
commercial ejjcports., ^nd food aid to meet crop failureS*or 
natural disasters in other areas ^of thi*-^lobe., /Iii developing 
countries, the reserves would produce increased ^aelf -reliance 
•and the ability to withstand fluctuating crops Internat- 
ional agencies would undertake the responsibility of helping ^ 
these devleoping countries establish and maintain these 
stocks. ' " * ^ 

The jnaj or criticism of the Minimum World^^Food Security Plan' 
is that it^ too> fails to go to the root of the world food 
problem, for it does not provide plans to secure a better 
balance in' world agricultural production and trade between ^ 
the developed and developing countries. To cover this con- 
tingency, the FAO 'ha^ also proposed'-the International >Agri- 
cultutal Adjustment .Policy. Instituted at national, inter- 
governmental, and international leVels, this plan seeks to 
ensure "orderly, stable growth of world agricultural* produc- 
tion and^ ttade to the mutual benefit of all countries and the. 
. expansion of export opportunities for products of the deve- 
lopiSS countries . ''12 , • < 



FAO plans, ^ust like those of any other interjaational or- 
ganization, can only be as effective as its members allow 
them ^0 be. ^ This depends on how vital the issue involved 
.is t6jthe countries involved. Until the. events of 1973 
impressed upon them t'he dire importance ,of cooperation, the 
authority of the 'FAO often took a backseat to political 
motiv^. Hopefully,' nations will discover and will continue 
to bei impressed by th6 'importance of working' together inland 
with jinternatiqn'al organizations, to manage international 
systems and to'^relieve and help solve the immense, and. everi 
g'rowijng problem of world food supply. 



Reg:ional and iftterest. organizations' concerned with th 
.food situation include: ' • " ^ 

<i - Afficdn, Development Bank. 

- Int'er-American Development Bank . 
f - Asian D'eyelopment Bank , , ■ \ 
• '\j , European Development Fund • < * 
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- Organisation for Economic Cooperation and. 
Development- - , — - 

- Organisation of Petrol ' Exporting Countries 
Every developed country spends a portion of its yearly budget, 
on foreign^ aid. • In t^i^ United States, thi^ sector is admin^ 
istered by the Agency for International Development. The 
1975 U.S'. Federal Budget, of 323.6 billion dollars included 
a designation of '875.2 million to this agency. •'-^ U.S. 
foreign aid, "like that of Other countries, takes the 'fovm 
of grants and long-term ^oans for the transfer of food, 
manufactured produces, expert s^exvices, technology and other 
resources, . ' ^ , 

Development assistance also takes place between the develop- 
ing countries. The majprity' (two-thirds) of such aid^comes 
'from oil-producing countries to Arab ,states, and, f PJ 
large part, takes the form of technical assistance .-'•^ It 
also includes capital ass istaiice * and export credits. Aid 
between, developing countries a].so occurs from their contri- 
butions to the 'multilateral organizations to which they 
belong.- 

The final sector frpm which aid programs come is that of 
private voluntary agencies*.^/ These number in the thousand, 
coming from many developing countries, as well as- from 
.^very developed one.-*-^ Their work is* as varied as the 
governmental, regional, interest, and international groups. 
, They extend aid to communities and -countries alike. Such 
/organizations range from* public-spirited, suburbanite groups • 
to highly ^ecialized, government -financed-, professional 
associations.' Included* are national and local, a^ well as 
religious arid' secular, voluntary agencies, missions, founda- 
tions , universities, farm unions, research institutes and one- 
man concerns, which derive ' staying power from a host of 
motivations -- missionary zeal, scientific curiousity, ' en- 
lightened self-interest,. Qutrage coupled with conviction .-^^ Y 
Like that of the t)ther sectors, their work includes te<;hnical 
assistance, research, ftfod^^aid, extension services, and disaster 
relief. . They also serve as effective instrumeirts public 
opinion and as^ lobbying groups to influence decision-making bodies. 

l^These are estimated government figures as of 'May 30V, 1975. 

l*Organis,ation for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD)^ t 
1969 .Review, Development Assistance ,. Paris :OECD, 1969, <»p. 60. 

l^Examples of these organizations can be -founds in^ the memberships of 
the UNESCO spoiisiored,^Coordinat ing Committee for International .Voluntary 
Service, the American^^Xlouncil of Voluntary Agencies , and the Inter- 
national , Council of V^0lunt-ary Agencies. • . ' . 

16virginia Carollo", Tgchnical Assistance to the Developing World , 
New Y^rki prepared for ;,the Management institute for -National - 
Develo-pment , 1967* p. 4. , " ' " 
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"the united nations world food^ conference : 



V 



A PROMISE FOR THE FUTURE? 



{ 



Th6 United Nations World Food Conference convene Rome 
November 5th, 19 74 and met through November 16th. The* coii- 
f^rence participants incjluded delegates from approximately 
» 135 countries, their alternates an^ advisers. Delegations 
^were generally JieadeA by a Foreign Minstry Chief or ^ecre- ' ' 
'tary of Agriculture. The official delegates on the plen^iry 
^ floor were limited to six per country > but alternates arid' - ; 
^advisers were allowed to fill empty s.eats in .delegations 
during committee and plenary meetings. Representatives^, 
'from pertinent UN organizat ions-'- , intergovernmental organi- • . * 
zations'2, and popular liberation front organizations were " • * * 
also allowed a seat on the floor and a voice in .the meetings . 
Finally-, ^approximately 400 observers ^b.ath official and * ^ 
unoif,iciaI) from non-governmental organizations (NGO's) ^' 
were allowed" to sit in on plenary ana committee sessions 'and * 
to speak to the meetings with the approval of the delegations. 

The first call/ for a forum to, focus, on world food shprtage^ PACKGROUND 
came in September 1973 when the Conference of Nan-ALigned •* 
Countries in Algiers urged that: ^ , . ' • 

*'...in the context of the serious food crisis 
confronting vast *areas and^ populations of -the 
world, an emergency joint conference of FAO 
and UNCTAD [United Nations Conference on Trade 
* and Development] should be^.cTonvened at minis- 
terial Tevel iir order to formulate, a programme 
of international cooperation to overcome' the 
increasing shortage of food and other commodities, 
and to maintain stable prices. 
The same year, U. S. 'Secretary of State Henry Kissinger echoed / 
this sentiment in his firs,t speech before the UN General 
Assembly, proposing that: " ^ 



' iThese included the- International Labor Organization ^(llbo) , 
the Wortd Meterological Organization (WMO) , the World Health 
Organization (WHO), the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
and the World Bank. . 

^Development Banks, the European Economic Community, and the 
. Organization .for Ecoriomie Cooperation and Development, for example, 
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a world food conference be organized under 
United Nations auspices in 19*4 -to discuss ways 
to maintain adequate food supplies and to harness* 
the efforts' of. all nat'ions to meet the hunger and 
** Ijalnutrition resulting from hatural , disasters . 

The conference had the .power toi'make resolutions, reqommenda- 
tioas and propos^als to: be jerrt' to the General Assembly after 
appryoval* by the .individual nation*. ' ^ 

Each delegation was given time before the plenary body to 
express the official stance of its government. ^ The^ average 
speecfi was about thirty minutes, but many spoke for an hour. 
'The tone was highly poLiticaf .and .most times could be cate- 

^gorized.as either defensive the case of most developed 

countries or accusatory. Developing countries generally 
took one of two stances: ' - ' 

' ^ angry denounciation of the developed countries 

/ ' for their past colonizing practices and past 

aYid present aid and trade policies. They 
o.ften held that since the developed nations 
weye responsbile for the plight of |:he deve- 
loping ^ count ries , they should responsible 
for the solutions to the re?ulting problems. . 

- emphasis on the degree and urgency of their need 
ikith the expression of hope that the developing 
and developed countries coi;ld and'would work toge- 
• ther for the fatest and most effective solutions: 




CONFERENCE 
POVfERS 

PLENARY 
MEEfriNGS 



OFFICIAL 
STANCES 



The highly political atmosphere should have been both under- 
\standable and expected. An intergovernmental conference , 
by its very nature ^ is a political meeting. Alignments and 
•bargaining blocs' were divided into three groups: 
^ ' - Groupl A : 'The Communist -block countries 



- Group 

- Group 



B 



The developed countries 
(also called the Group of 77) The ^ 
developihg nations. , i 

The most crucial discussions and decisions were made be|iind 
tightly cl6s^d do-qrs ,in small groups^. Outsiders (the press 
and NGO^s) were sttictly forbidden. 
( ' . 

The work of the cdnference tpok plape jn three committees. 
Committee I discussions revolved around: 

- Ways td increase food production in developing 
•countries v^thin the broader framework of 

develcipment ' , . 

- polic:Les anfl programs to improve world-wide 
consumption! patterns , aiming at insuring . , 
adequate av|iilitil it7 o£ food in -.developing 
countries, particularly in vulnerable groups. • ■ 



COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS • 



such^as, children 
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' 'Committee k resolutions dealt with:^ r ' 

, , - fertilizer u.se afid availability * 

- agricultuTa-l research » * • 
education prpgrams for small 'farmers 

' ' Y food aid ' \ ' ' ^. 

• i- development of^ sea-farming • . 

.('.agrarian reform / ^ 

-'trade adj.ustments for increasing growth in.cenfives 

- eradication of disease ' ) 
' • - use of pesticides • ? . ' 

\ • agricultural' training ' \ 

' - food production* ^ . * • 

.Committee IT discussed national and international action pro- ' 
grams for strengtl^ening world food secu^ti^y; improvement of- 
the food information system, including adoption of an early 
warning system for crop ■ failures ; improved arrangements for 
' emergency relief and food aid. Colhmittee II resolutions 
, included^: ' * . • \ • ' 

' - urging g^oyernments to co'operate in setting ^ 

^ w up a World Informatipn> and Early Warning " 
^ ' System, caJLling" on the"* International Wheat 

Council to draw up^ the necessary arrangements ' > 
proposal for establishing a system of international 
« * ' and national grain reserves. . . 

Committee III was assigned the topic of - InternatjLonal Trade 
directly related* to food- problems . . This included rfteasures 
to stabilise and expand developing tountri^s ' export mar- 
kets. As a result. Committee JII called on governments to: 
, ' ' - solve the problem of unstable ag^ricultural markets 

, , - strengthen the wotk of the United Nations* Con- 
' ' ference on Trade and Development • (UNCTAD>, 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Tr^de (gAtt) , ' . 
• ' . \ *and the FAO * _ 

- strengthen '-the 4Wofk of the International Whfeat* 
' ' ^ Council v ■ • • ' • ^ 

- set.4ip Teason?iole"foo4 import pritzes foj. products 
from developing countr'ies-^ * ^ V ^ 

} - rem6ve, unreasonable etjarif f..restric'tions 
, ' '\ assure; reasonable. pridl^s\fof , agricultural pro- 
; * *y ' duction input's . . ^ < % - ' ^ \ . 

' . ptev^nt speculation^, aimed /^t ^earning unreasonable 
'profits by. destabilising maVk^tsv^ ' ' . ' . 

\\ ' . ' ' ' . 

Among tlie .Confej^ence* resolutions sent to/the 'G4tl,eral Assembly 
T<yr approval* v^ete recpmmendatiiQn^-. for four international bodies 

.^Cl, t)ean JPreadenfcerger, '^'Report PrSm Rome'^ Brfe'a4 ft^r-the World 
Newsletters December , ^19^74 » . p -2 . . \ . \^ "~ ^ ; * . 
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to be established to promote increased international coop- 
erdtion: ^ , - ^ 

- World Food Council to strengthen and coor- ' 
dinate ail international institutions dealing 
with' food production, * food security, nutrition, 
and* food aid ' * 

- International Fund for Agricultural Development 
to increase investment in developing countries 
for improvement' of agricultui^ 

- International Security Reserve System to be 
held nationally and moiiitored internationally 

^ to. proyide information, price, stability and 

emergency aid 

i ^ - CohsultativQ Group on Food Pr6ducti<Sn and 

Investment in Develop'ing Countries'-- to be 
set up by FAO, 'UNDR and. the World Bank to in- 
crease, coordinate and improve the efficiency . 
I of f injancial and technical assistance to agri^ 

cultural production in the developing .world. 

The most immediate outcome of \the conference was the official 
recognition of the crisis by the nations of the* world and a 
commitment.' to resolving it/ Tlhe recommendations of the con- 
ference and the propt>sed international organizations were, 
approved by the .General Assembly in Deceijiber 1974. Since 
that time, specific UN agencies have undertaken the vast 
t^sk' of implementing these resolutions. Such action has 
includad":^ ,1 / 

' , -"formulation of physical and biological criteria 

and^fhe establishmeht of * partial inventories 
for agricultural production in several areas of 
the world by the FAO 

under FAO*s International Fertilizer Supply, 
S,cheme, .forty assistance operations involving 
* ^ . ^ - . thrity developing cduntries and ambunting to 
\ ^\ 66.5 million dollars has 'been carri-ed out so 

far " ' V - 

Th^ World Meteorological Organization (WMO) has 
\ initiated development of *p''rograms on climatic 
' . variability and'Weat][ier modification, on agri- 
'\ V ' cuitural production m various climatic zones, 
/ iricluding stildie? on the Sahel , Sudan and South- 

* ' ^ ^ ' East^ Asia " - * ^ 

» ' - a world -widet Curreivt Agricultural Research Infor- 

, mat i on , System >(CARIS)' will be implemented during 

' . 1975 and. 1976, with t'he aiip of a systematic 

. collection and dissemination of *data on research 



CONFERENCE 
RESOLUTIONS 



CONFERENCE. 
RESULTS 



Worjd Fodxi Council, Progress Report on the Implemen'tation 
o£ Resoluti'ons Adopted by the General Assembly and the World 
>Fo6d Coftierence, WFC/3, Add.-l, May 2, iy7b. 
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institutions, re^search workers ,* and researfch ' 
programs in developing countries or -in developed 
countries for developing countries 

- A number^ of new initiatives are nlarined for CGIAR 
for 1975, including establishing *a new international 
agricultural center 'to .serve the dry zones, sut)i 

as the Near East and North ^Af ri.ca 
y ^ . ;^ - UNESCO has approved a program and budget for 
activities which include pilot projects} on 
the role of. educ action in integrated ru^al deve- 
lopm^ent, cooperative studies of agriculjtural 
education sy^te'ms,and in-seVvice - training course^ 
for agricultural teachers , ' 

- FAO Seed Industry Development Programme plans 
to prepare. Seed Industry Reports for a further 
twenty-three of the least developed countries 
during 1975-1977y thu? bringing the total to 
twenty-eight 

FAO called an Intei*-Agency meeting which pre- 
pared draft Nutrition Planning Scheme whereby 
' ^ , interdisciplinary t'ask forces, wi^ll Kelp govern^/ 
ments in including, nutritional gpa-ls and poJ.icies 
^ into their development plans , and also train " 
.'^nafional staff in nutrition planning 
. \ - As recommended, the World Food Rxogiramme has ' . 

' intenJS.f ied its food aid to Guinea Bissau, Gapel 

VerdV, Mozambique and Angola ^ - 

' ' ^ - the FAO Xouncil in November. 1974 agreed to 
establis^i in FAO a Global Information .and E 
^ \ Warning System a^ recommer;ded by the* Wof Id, 
' ' , Conference \ 

- FAO is strengthening its technical aSsiS^stance 
to hel^ developing countries-^ to improve their 

' ' • food' information systems^ WMO a^so has a 

program to*assist countries in developing theiy 
national, meteorological observations and data 
collections and processing capabilities. 

The World Food Council met in Rome in June 197S. Although 
there was a con^tentious feeling l^etwe^en. the developing and 
developed countries., four substantive' areas had positive* 
reports to make: ^ * ^' . 

' Food^Aid Target.: Set by, tKe World Fo(3d 
y . Conference &t "ten million tofts, 'all buf" about 
one ^million- has been accoun^ted for. /'The U.S. 
< announced that it plans to Expand, its 1974-75 

contribution of 5.4 millipn tons to 6 million 
•tons " j ; . ' * \ 

' ^ '- ^ec?lirity Reserve System: Most countries agreed" 

that such ^ system, set at ten^ million tons a 
\ ^ -year, * is necessary.' The U.S. was alone in its 

^rgiim^nt against long-term planning for fear of 
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negative effects on market prices 

- Agricijltural Development Fund: The goal is to 
establish a fund of five billion Special ^ Drawing 

* Rights^, of which one billion* is to be contri- 

buted by 1976, by 1980. Tlie OPEC countries 
have indicated that they will match whatever 
» ' sum is donated by OECD' members 

- Fertilizer Supply: The 'gap' between. supply and 
demand for fertilizer has been set a one million 

/ tons. That gap is slowly being filled. The 
/ larget contributor has been the United Kingdom 
• / /with 100,000 ton,S committed. 

It remains to, be seen how successful the new international 
bodies will be. Much depends on , the recognition and accep- 
tance hyj governments that the * crisis is .not a one-shot 
problem; to be * solved \ through short-term' actions ; but a 
condition of a^ world" strongly dffected by underdevelopment 
and inequity of resource ^distribution. In addi-tion, the' 
eff icij^nt^administration o^ Jany international organization 
is difficult to achieve. Finally, success is^dependent on 
the willingness of jgovernments to c'ompro^nise ,• setting aside 
grievances between the developing and developed and concen- 
trating on efforts; to remedy the problem. 



SUCCESS 
OR NOT? 



1^ 



• / 

/ > 



Special Drawing Rights (SDR's)"^represent a pooling of national 
currencies placed on deposit with the International Monetary 
Fundi Pooling tends tg. modify exchange fluctuations of any one 
national currency. ^Currently one SDR equals- 1.22 dollars. 
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SUMMARY 



The matin problem of world food supply is provi-tfing the * , 
worlci^^s popul'ation- with at least a minimally sound diet. ^ ' 
This 'means least a* doubling of food pro^ductiori. "Whatever 
else happens and whatever urgent "measures are taken, food \^ 
is going to b.e the overriding issue of the next thi?;ty years.** \ 
The crisis of 1972-*73 revealed the fragile nature of the^ world's 
agricultural equilibrium and the reality that the problem^ 
«)f food supply does not exist in'isolation from other warld ' 
problems, such as population, poverty, and illiteracy. It 
also demonstrated that agric^Ultural production is but one 
facet of feeding the world. Atso included are: 

, - problem analysis what is wrong?, what* shoald . 
be done?, what will be the result? ^ 
. - non-cohyentional agricultural ^ and non-agriculV 

tural methods of food production ' . " * 

. - transportation and distribution .systems 

- governmental trade and aid policies 

- natural phenomena 

- human development 

This realization prompted the r^ecognition that technology, ' '^•^ 
.rarher than prov.iding^ the final answer to the problem, is. 
simply one tool whose effectiveness depends on* decisions 
and policies made by members of the global community. 

Eliminating hunger and malnutrition ' in the future will require 
a global effort involving far morfe than increased agricultural 
production. . It is essential to avoid the past problem' of 
treating the world food situation simplistically as 4* oner 
dimensional issue eocistdng in isolation. Solutions will^need 
to include all levels of society and governmenj and (;onsi4era-« 
tion of all factors of nature ^nd man. Plans 'will have to ^ 
be well thought, out and made long and short-term, contempia- 
rting both immediate and future problems. • - • ^ , 

Biasic to- future *hunger policies* is the n*ecessity for reor- 
dering prioritiefs global, national, and personal turning 
national energy away from achieving^ greater affluence and 
toward eliminating obstacles to developme^nt . 

, The choi-ce of international policies and pro'grams should be 
made in consideration ot th6 acceptability of jtheir, strategy , 



•'■Georg Boi*gstro;n, The Dual Challeagj'e 'to Health* and Hunger, 
op. cit . , p. 2 . 

* . ^ ' ' * '. 
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desirability, necessity, and staff. All phases should be 
cooperative (between developed and developing' countries) 
in nature and practice. Scientific research work must have 
an international basis for exchange of* material , information, 
and personnel. At the same time, indi'yidual research cen- 
ters are most sjiccessful as decentralit^ed systems at least 
partially d,ependent on local funding and r^^ponsive to local • 
commodity and development interests. 11 

Future work vln the area of man's dependjpnce on nature could 
include work on increasing water supply|for agricultural 
use, devising river divlsrsion techniques such as thos^e al- 
ready underway in the USSR, desalinatio| /techniques , and 
techniques for^ the manipulation of rain'^fall patterns. In 
the area of food production, improvements on the advances 
of the Green Revolution could ^axim^ze^ its^ potent ial . It 
could be carried out within a "Social f ramewo^fk' of land re- 
form and participation by the people as a wh'ole, providing 
maximum jobs and the greatest possible .distribution of the 
gains from the new productivity;, it could include extension 
services, providing agricultural research, farmer trailing 
centers, adult literacy programs, and strong management; 
it could en4 great amounts of environmental waste by including 
evaluation of traditional ^techniques and environmental real- 
ities into its framework of expertise; and it could 4)rovide 
the necessary scientific research and personnel, transporta- 
tion and market structures, and cooperative and extension 
services to reduce waste and increase .equity of food dis; 
tribution.-^ Further and careful study and promotion o.f /non- 
conventional methods and foods are 'also called for. 



As the foo^d situation becomes more preoarious and^ thef world ' s 
interdependence more obvious, international cooperation will 
become more acceptable in political circles. This m*y include 
an acceptance of the authority of the international bodies 
set up as a result of the World Food. Conference to the point 
of effective operation. Top. it could include international 
management of ocean. fisheries or weather control. 

Finally, the whole area of human development will have to 
become more than an emergency relief operation. Policies 
of population stability, income distribution, and literacy 
and Employment training, will need to become the business 
of ^ every national government. Minimum world standards of 
health, education, and welfare mu^st carry autHority. As the * 
effect of the conditions of world food shortage are felt more 
and more in developed countries and in richer segments of 
developing countries, progress can be hoped for. , 



2Rutt 



an, op. cit., p. 7.- 



'Ward 9nd Dubos, op. cit. , p. 169. 
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Because , of ^h'e' limit ^ti^on d£ vital resoihrcQs and of the | 
ever-increasing- ^interdependence of the world's socie^ties, j". . 
food shortage is*an international problem. Essentd^al' to^j.. 
attackin-g this world pr'^blem is thej understanding that I'eajch 
pountry is, -in some .way,' a personality in i^s cfwji aright, 
and, this excludes' any genqtralizaticn on many -aspects, of tKe 
worl4 food situation",,? Therefore J although the approach, • 
•must be international, each* nation] whether devejoping*" or 
developed, must be responsible*' for its* specific programs and 
their success. These considerations must include the make-' 
up and nutritional value of national diets; equitable avail- 
ability and pricing of food;. pro^UdTtiori , distribution*, mar-^. 
keting and trade systems; and the propensity, and incentives 
'fo.r change. v<« ' ^ • ^ . 

Most important, it 'must bp emphasized that hunger, although 
viewed as, a universal problem, -is a*v^ry individual reality, 
Statisitcs boil down' to personal experience, generalities 
to particulars. Humanity is made up of individual people,-; 
not abstract masses ^ Nations do not starve; men, wom^en- and\| 
children do. It is this that makes the issue of worlcf' food 
supply a problem --a vital problem of universal importance! 



^Food and Agriculture Organization, Report of the Second 
World Food Conference, op, cit , , p. 13, » 
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INTRODUCTION - - ^ * 



This ^section provides suggestions for instruction techniques 
/and resources, to give greater dept.K* to. understanding world 
ropd supply.* The guide is designed f.efr. u?^, by * tochers' and, 
students alike ,since both are learnfYs in' the, instance- p£. , ' - 
teaching about world food supply^ ' * '* l * 

The guide is divided into four parts : • ^ \ ' . * ' 1 . • ' \ 

KEY TEACHING STRATEGIES • ' / r - ' 

- tjiose aspects essential for learnLiig ^aboat/ 
^ , \ and understanding^the world food v$^ituat ion ; 

METHODOLOGY . • 

- suggestions Qf techniques and skills - 
supportive to learnings^bout vdrld\fdod siibplyv 

CLASSROOM. DISGOSSION / ' • • • : / ; j 

■ suggestions of materrals and/quest;4bns" to. , * ^ t 
stimulate classroom discussion and debate/ . | 
STUDY GUIDE AND RESQURCES ^ ; ' ' ^ ' :4 

--' those having direct relationship to' the : 
teaching outline of, World Food Supply: A, ^ 
Global Development Case Study either as \ r 
basic oi*,as supplementary information . ^ ' 
,A comprehensive .list of tjiese material's 
— : — . ^ ' ahd.wher^, they ^re available is included . ' 

/in this part. ♦ * . ' - . - * 

, ^ - other useful material, to stimulate thb.ught 

^ -and discussion. - 
' ^ - those organizations thdt can provide iip-tOr 
, date* information on recent activities and . 
thought within the field of agriculture^ / 
and agricultural deveTopmeftt/ ^ ' 
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■-- . ^' ■ . • . key- teaching -strategies - • ^ ' 

g;.obal 'development and world food 'supply 

TKb i§sue of ' wqrld <food 'Supply »dDes notTexi^f aTS a separate en^ 
*:tity;"ln and Ipf 'it-sj^lf. Rather; it/is one , of/tlie' many -situa^ ^ 

tions ^which make^Vp the much. "Jarg^p problem of-, globarl development. 
yxhi5^.p.pir\t should jb^ ejnphasi25^ed. frcJm the very'-be^ginnirig, and 
'stressed* throughout ; fo do'otherwise i-s'to get .caiight inVaJtan.- 
.gle of interrelated factors withqut a 3E'rame oif re¥ef^;ice. with . 

which to. s'oTt them out/ > ' • j * : . ■ ^ . - - 

^Bfecause an 'understanding of the problem tequfres knowled ^ ^nd , 

aVareness of global • developme,iit ^ .ideally. it is: f ake;i'\up wj-tjiin-. 

a specific cou^rse designed to help student^ gr^sp^ ihtell-^ctuaily / 
^,and, ^emotionally, their ^ partfcipation in an ifiterdppendeirt :wprld^- , ; 

How6*er, %t may be und^rtakeii/'wi'thin^ tite .strucfure Af more , 
• 'rrada,tiQnal courseSvirith sruitaj^le -dntroductory; ^mpl^3,is that * 
. worlds .fpi^d* suppl.y. 'i's part of global development J » ' < .. . 
'V v-^: " *i ' ^ /" " . • ' ' ^ ■ ! . ' 

Global Development'' frdmework' for\the -study, of' wprjd' fdod/ supply 
. c^n .be.fcuii-t by t{ie iise of the fil<TitT, followed by an,,-ekc:ounter 
' >a'th th^: 'simulate \. : ^ -if ' : r ' ' ' 

* , .. ^ .-. f : . JlhJ - - 4ASo|sse^s^ the ' imbalance in <nstf ibut ion^^ of .th> ^. 
' / _ ^6fidls\yfi^Xi^ and .resources show^ som^' of tfte atti+r 

; ; tjbide^ o'f._;ric|i^and''*',p and poses. 

. '\ ^ \ \; some . alternatives* . f p^^ '-aerelflPJn^a.t .strategy . It/'has • . ^ 
' /i>r0yen/succe,5Sful iiji' ?tiLft^^ wide Variety of a.tidi- 

/, erice5s iri./thjs ^ i:sgus si dn of major issues .(-especially When. 

. ' . ..shown. more than rgnce'X,^] without propagandizing specific*. ^ 
\ solutions, :lt;tjan ie "a useful tool 'iii be.g'iniiirig''disj>-;/ 
' ] .cussi6n iboiit development, is'sueg ^ • ' 

' ' . .r.Animated^ 19 'minutes, cQlar^ 19 7^:/ ^rQ^u^ed by- th'^ ^ v 
, ' National Film' Board of' 'Canada. . - \ V 

; . ' * 'Order from BAVI , .University of ViscoiTs>in, 1S2'^. " * 

' University AVehue, Madison -Wis^^onsin 5370^.. ' * ^, . -^'^^ 
- ; v-^^ Rental' fee: ',$2 .'.SO.. ' , \' 

5TAkP0WER a game in vhiclj a^ l.ow'.mability three- ' ; v}. . 
' tiereci society is. built through ,.the distribution df r • 
we&lth in^tJthe form of chips." Participants Kave- ''-.^ ' 
^a<liance to progress from one level of sqciety. , 
-to another by- acquiring wealth through trading witji / ;1 
* other particpants. Once" the society' is established-, 
the group witli the most wealth is given, the right to 
^f^^ke the rules foT^the gam*e. The- ^ruling cla$s* 
* . particip^aats.-almpst inevitably decide to make'.f ascist?.c% 
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. * unfair racist-type riil^ rhat generally result / * 
in spme Sort of * reb^ellion by the other members ' 
^ o# the. society; . : . " ' ' • 

/ ^ STAI^POWBR'Tjeqa^ire-s^ 18-3S* {>arti a|i.<i [can , % 

^ be used by» aiiy age gVofip' with ait ajdventurous and, 
* . ; courageoXls'" ti&cheT. * 'RpqUirefe 1 to 2 hours t.o 

.V piay\., v/^^i}'- - - \ ^ ' 

> . Direc:tion5 on h\)W ta make you own Ijit are availaBle - 
, ^ fro^n.^IMti^E n^ \P;/ O-r W^rOZS,: OaliSbrnia 

^^>,. / a2037>';f6T^-?3...pO A completfe kit fcrr I8-3S ^:|udent5", 

^ is arai'iabie from the:*^&me address for ~$2St [ - r • 
' ' ; • V ^ • ' • * ' ' . * ' 

.;-Ji6re intensive study can be implemented-- through tiie GLO&AL' 
I)EVEL<JPtoT STUDIES HODEJ. CURRlClEtJM FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AND tJNDERGRADyATE' ^OLlEgES,^ through the Man^- • * 

aen^ Vln^titdt^' fof i^ational Ueveloplnent ^ and FOCUSING ON GLOBAL 
i^OVFRTY AND ,DEyEL6^I^NT:' A RESOURCE FOOK FOR EDUCATORS; ^ 
iVailablje from**the Overseas Development Council;, , , . 

; GLOBAL 'DEVELOPMENT STUDIES MODEL tURRICULUM 

./ " \ '/ ' * the. pu;*pose .of Global D^v^lopment^Studies is to 

) .help*'the student^ see themselves and thgir , society 
, as an inseparable -part of the global community.. 
. * The course recognizes" the commonalities and ;the 
. interdependence of- societies and tlie *intricatp ' 
. web of .global systeAis^ bg^th ,^an-made and -^iiatural, 
, ' 'Which are determining the several fates o£\ifi^^.e . ^ ' - 
societies, sometimies b'efief i^cially , -iut-'aS' oftdn'' 
harmfully^ The. CiiiVic^ulum ii^tjl^de^.. append icjLe 6 , - » 
QTi Structural Methodolrogy;, -A Sugg-ested Fraifeworfc 
for >the Hi?torio'gVapby ;Qf Global*' D^eveTopment / 4n , ^ 
Annotated Bibliogtaphy 'of* Periodicai^, -^d . J*- ' 
\}*'" Index ''Of Re spur ce Org'ani:^at;ions,.;..,rt *Qah>be lise^d ; 

' as-?a yeaf^ long^ cours^'e ^or -i^p dement ed/i^ tr«di- < ' 
\ ' „ : ' tionar course^J "^s a. wllole ^or in sections. - '-^ 
; \ \ \ ' Th6 J^odpl/Ciirticulum^ i^^'availabl $5.D0.pe:r O/'-" 
, \ ?*opy, from -the Management -Iristitute for Mat^ioaal 
Dev-elopmej:it , Z'SO Parjk: Aveniie^,- NfeW'.V]Dtkv;*New, Vbr'f k 

- • FOCUSING '0N GLOBAL KiVEJiTY JVND' f)EVELOP]^KT '/ . 

' a compilation of brief' essays sajggestiixg, way.s ^ ^ ■ 
. - .of integTating^a development. '*i)ersp^ective**^ti\to ' 
/ traditionjal, courses in the 'sdqiar sciences > huip-* 
*; ^ ahitieVv ^ahd, the natural sci'enc^es; substantive' 

V background essays 'on 'part icuj-ar .development topics 
, aifd specif ic teaching- suggestiQijs fot dealijig' with , 
. * ,^ topics <of global 'developmejit ah.d wo-rid/iSsues ; 

• and reading f^lections. for studenti frcxm/a wide ^ 
, • variety of sources including cas6 studies ; map5,r'/': \ 
. , a^nd'charts to be ased as tdol's for implementing. - ' 
* ^ the^ teaching suggestion^. An .a^pfendix inciudles 
' a selecti^ve film gtj»ide,' ,tl^e* results of*ayputh. '/ 



. ppiii'idn survey, a^^lossary, and a list of o.ther 

' . ;<jrganizations^ tha.t\could supply useful materials.- ; 

^' Fogusing o^ Glpbal- Poverty ' an4 Development js 
' available at $l2 . 00 l)er. copy ^ t'^rom the Overseas 

De.Velopment Cquncil, 1717 Massachusetts' Avenue,, 
• ^ , \ N^W., Was.hington-, D..C.\20036. ' ; . . ^ 

Glph^l Development -Definitions - ^• 

The fpllowipg definiti©*ns are basic to an introduct ion'lof 
Global Studies r ' . ,| ; ^ | 

1 DEVELOPING COUNTRY: a country With a per c|p.ita ' 
iniiome of less than. $500 per year -(UN Standard). 
iiost of these countries a^^e concentrated in Asia, 
^ Africa and Latin America. Three quarters of' the 
world's population live* in developing countries 
in more than 100 nations, more than seventy of 1 
which have received their independence sinc6 Worldj 
War 'II. \ ' ^ , ^ * 

THIRD WpRI,D COUNTRIES: deve'loping countries with • 
extensive ^atural resources which are essential to 
' industrialized areas. 

' * .FOURTH WORLD COUNTRIES: developing countries withv ' 
few natural resources to depend on for industriali-^ 
. , • zation. These are countries with per capita incomes 
of less than $200 per year; countries ^'de*ficient • 
in everything except people".^ ' " . 



AVOID SIMPLIST-IC"^ APPROACHES • ' \ - ^ 

The complexity o4 the issue of world food supply may at firsts 
s'eem\overpoweri|fig. Giving 'Simplistic ox^ superficial explana- 
tions or CDndentrating' only on one, facet of the issue, however, 
results in confusion 'and inability to, grasp important concepts 
and realities. The problem,* thei\^ must'be broached and the 
best time to do it is when introducing the all -encompassing 
idea of* global development.- ' ^ * , * * 

One very good way of getting across the interconnecting 
relationship of vaa?ied- factors is to take^^he example of the 
bicycle wheel. Its various spokes start-^dut from the hub 

^Donald Rd'ss, Food and' Po^Sulation , New Yprk: The Conference Board, 
1974, p. 1. * ^ • ' . ' ^ 

2jbid. • ... . . , ' . . ^ 
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and reach diagonally to the rim, eacft' having it^ own indi 
viduaL, starting and finishing point/. But -the bdl'ance of -^the^ 
wheel and its durability depends onl the/many ov€ rlap'g>ings 
of' the ^indiyidual spokes as they gci from hub to' rim. The 
faster the wheel'jspins the more times the spokes seem to 
overlap until they begome blurred ifnto one continuous move- 
mentr -So it is 'with the factors of world food suppl)f and* 
global deveTopijient economic, pofitical , sociological , eqo- • 
logical, developmental, etc. grach/ has its' individual proper- 
ties, but what giT>es the situation/ its unique construction is 
the many interrelationships that a/ppear as one, once the . . • , 
issue sta-rts^ movijig. ^ . / - ' > 

Equally, it is important to* propejrly place . act ion-type exer- j' 
cises, such- as those where students are asked to .forgo a.^meal, 
fastt^for a dayi eat on^ly cereal piroducts or one less hamburger 
per week. * These m^y have symbol iic va:lue and offer an expres- 
sion-df concern,, but the probl^ems of world hunger will not 
be resolved through symbolic gestures. Suc|i actions have the 
potential for developing awareness but sh£)uld nOt be seen as 
an end in themselves. ^ . , , 



WE ■ VS THEy\ ^ . * ' ^ ' . ^ r-, 

.One of the easiest traps to fall into is the 've/.they/ 'dicl;o 
totay. 'Th,ey' have a problein, 'we' must Jielp. ''They' are 
poor, 'we' are rich. 'They' must change their ' bad habits, 
'we' must provide g^od Examples. 

The problem of world food supply is .an is'sue of universal 
significance, cause, effect, and potential future impact. 
It calls for universal action. To tackle explanation in 
'we/they' terms is to* reject the reality •of/ interdependence 
and a global community, two concepts vital * to understanding 
world food supply. . ' 



topic by breaking 
The autonid)bile 



ISSUE COMPREHENSION^ VS PROBLEM SOLVING 

Conventional teaching -involves tacklirig 
it down into smaller and smaller units ;^ 

engine,' for example; is difficult to understand in and of 
Itself, btit identifying each of its components and how they 
function makes it clearer. The opposite, however, is the 
case wheli teaching about world food supply. In thi,s instance, 
it is essential to take the holistic, approach. View the* ^ 
subject a^s if it were a ;|igsaw puzzle. Identification of 
individual piec§,s --a bird, a tree is important, but it 
is the overall picture .that is the essential objective of 
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.traditional teaching, methods also/invblve the teacher; posing 
questions: 'f'or .^hich 'th*e student 'is to give an ^answer to be 
j udged; right' or -wrchfig: ' .This,>ssum the exist aftce .of a . 
'knowji' — the -WOT Id is 'round (right)',' the\suirt of tvo and 
twad'i. five .(^rMg) , rfilirogen -is .a gaseous s\jb§tanc§^ (right.)^' 
Tchailcovsjcy. ctunposed the- 1.812 ' Overture ^ Cright)\ ^ The problem 
when dealiVg wiSh .'world food, supply Ms the sh<iTt^ge of . 
•knowns'.- There are *ncy ariswet,5.\ 'This .ife - fru'st rating, to . . 
both t'eachers.'.aMi stu^e^nts who' are. .u^etd^tC questions With. 
right or wrong ''answers. . But.lt i^'T^al life" and^ real !ii?' .\ 
is ,an excitingvcnull^nge. / " . * ' . ' V * \ 



An important po 
answers have ^li 
studied', analys 
can be institut 
and interdepend 
make'' simplistic 
It is more impo 
understand thei 
r^^^ation to the 



iAt.af/this study; is that yes/nq, right/w.rong 
ttle, 'df .any, 'place The world' condition can be . , 
ed, commented upon. ' F,rqgrams and poli'cies ' ' 
ed to affect th^. situation. ..But the complexity 
encQ of the prpblem'^s atl -enco^npassiag farctors ' 
, superficial solutions irresponsible. • "\ 
rtant to be able to/recognize factors and 
r interdependence^ and cpmpl-exity and their , ; 
whole area of- global development. ' . , . ' , 
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METHODOLOGY/ 



'Two .of, the best techniques to use whfen teaching about world' 
* . food supply are: ' ^ ' 

- viewing the classroom as a 'research lab*, en.- ^ 

' , douraging sttidii^nts to join iij the teaching* pro- / 

* .* cess while fhe^tfeacher joins' in.t^je learning 
process ' • ' * , . - , 

- Usirig the '^community* is a resource center , ' driving 
\ ' * home the idea .of the universal. character d£ world 

• * • ' . food .supply*. ^ \ , • 

The first involves: • ^ . . ' . * ' 

' individual *ahd, group research projects. con.cerniijg 
\ . ' ' specific factors and geographic areas'-- the^-, ^ 
" , fole of oil products', ,the Sahelian drought 7-' 

with' students* conducting class' ^discussion after 
" . - presentation , ; ' ' ^ /, - ' 

^. simulation game^ and other' forms of 'role plg-ying' 
^ T guest speakers and interviews ' on specific as.pects 
' , ' . of^ food supply, * " 

^ . ' ' ^ 

The ^second involves: ^ , , ? 

- recognition of- community » resources the , local 
food > producer,' or agri-business, executive , the 

, ' . returjiing Peace Corps* member^'or retired AID 

official ' . ; ; 

- 'taking the class to, the ^local supermarket to - 
find out for themselve's the extent of imported' 

^ , \ products, on the shelves ^ , • - / . 

7- have ^6ach student or group price a common comiriod-* 
ity . weekly during* the course --.sugar, bi^ead., ^. 
; • chicken." Why are the prices changinjg? - This* 
^ can be. easily done by keeping an. eye on the 
/ ' listing. of prices^of cpminodity futures in the 
daily newspaper which can be followed in much 
^ " ' * the S3me way one would the stock market;- An^ . 

alternarte wa/ would be to follow the supfermarket 
advertisements from week t'o week. * 

- --have the students explore* and analyse presentations 
• ' available in mass-media publications as the type' 

♦ 0^ infoi^atibn that their -cammun ity is receiving, 
^^ . Examples are': * \ • * ' • * , • 

^ . " ' National Geographic \ 
^ . - ^ Scientific American ' ' ^ • , . 

Discuss how the type of information one receives 
affects the view -he has of an is$ue. 
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These two a^eas'v overlap! a great dfeal. To make the best use 
of "both techaiques, students must ^acquiTe skills in: 

' - Vesea-rch; gathering information^ outlining, 
* identification of resource materials 

- interviewing: hovj to prepare! foi;. each speaker, 
how to pose questions, hpw to anal./?e answers 

' : - statistics: how to gather* pertinent statistics, . 
how to reacl charts arid graphs • 

Encourage interdisciplinary .pontact : 

; invite the^^ciencie deftarftment to discuss nutrition 
soil- erro§ ion, drrigamon, the cpmbusion' ejigine 
suggest to the English Department that research 
projects, debates, and presentations -could provide 
* a vehicle for teaching rhetoric and other communi- 
cations skills 

- coordinate the interests of the geogra'phy classes 
and the import ance/of nature ' s role in world food 

supply. ' . ' . ' • 

Other interdisciplinary cooperation depeijds on the individual 
school'' s 'situation , and experience Vith interdepartmental 
pl'anning. - . 
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CLASSROOM DISCUSSION 



X,his 'section offers topics ^an'd questions for classroom dis- 
cussion. Remembering the ' importance af the holistic^apptoach, 
the class tan: ' . * ' * , ^" 

• d.ebate the differing viewpoints of , governments' 
< at the UN .l}?orld Fdod Conference .hetd -in Rome, 
• ' November 19 74 .V ^ ^ ' ^ / 

- consider various factors of hunger^and ijialnjat.ri-- 
tion, use and distribution of resources | and 
policy-making and planning 

- weigh the impact of history on the'Malthusi^ 
Theory y I 

- Survey available information .outside tli^e class- 
room for the most. recent official pronouncements- ' 
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AS OTHERS SAW IT; ROME 1974 



There..are many v^ays to 'view* the worl<^ food situatibji. ' 
The perspective 9f this paper, for 'example , is essentially 



one, from a western .developed country . The follawin^ rfepre 
sent viewpoints from many ^n^tiona^itiels as expressed by' 
their official representatives a?t 
and can provide stimulus fo::* fruit 
either by. examinin'g each carefull/ 
•with each other or with the viewp<) 



"the UN World Tood Conference 
ful classroom discussion , 
or by comparing them 



.MEXICO, President Luis Echeverfia 

"The con'^umer and'waste society has upset the essential 



int of this paper. 
• r 



Alvarez : 



The famin^e that today 
tire nations has been 



jpriorities of human development/, 
i^ .paralyzing, the activities of eril ^ 

manufactured with the same d^etachnient as that employed in. 
€he construction of .the atomic boij[b. The progressive 
transformation o-f cereals and gra^ins 'into meat t}\j|t makes 
over-Qonsumption of meat in certain affluent areas of the 
world possible, destroys the possibility of a sufficient 
amount of protein in other parts of the world. 

large part qf one-crop agricult are in the Third World 
is' established within the sbec|4fic §phere of the needs of 
certain empires', or multinational companies. The consequence 
of this has been ecological imbalaiice , erosion and the annual 
ab^ndpnment of nundreds of thousands of hectares in favor 
of continuing.. each year with ajgig^ntic operation of geo- 
graphic deyastatidn* ' 

' \ . > 

*^We propose a Ijforld Food Plan whic^i will designate crop 
areasV^make collective action pp*ss|.ble, establish the bases 
£<iv. |-6gulating> the use of fertilizers', seeds and water, 
^sjagg-eS^t ijew crops or riew types ^f Agricultural' production 



sjagg-eS^t ijew crops or new types pi agricuitur ai' proauc 
.*and also- provide true universal education as regards* 
v^lue of fob.d and the importance o:: protein in develc 



ALGERIA, Layachi Yaker, Minister o:: Trade 



'^Algeria . call? for in-creased food 
co'untries. These countries have t 
production for commercial , marketing 



the^ 
Lopment 



roduction in all developed 
replace the idea of 
to production for the 
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needs p'f mankind. ^ 'Arid the commitment of dev^eloped countries 
should" not 'Ije confined to .food stuffs alone;' it should include 
all agricultural inputs, such as ferti^lizer', pesticides an^ 
machinexy. " * ..." 



JAMAICA, Keble Munn, Minister of Agriculture; 



r 



"Developing countries are handicapped in increasing their 
food production by the high cost of fertilizers "and machinery, 
largely imported from the ric'Ji n'ations. Agricultural produc- 
tion for export in the developing countries, on the -'other 
/'han'd, is for th'e most part unprofitable and unstable. 

"The small farmer equates agriculture with poverty and seeks 
desperately to find ways of leaving the land. Farmers must 
be given concrete evidence that^farming is a profitable' 
enterprise'. " ^ » ' / 

CZEEHOSLOVAKIA, abhuslav Vecera, Minister of Agriculture and Food 

•'*Wo rid' land resources are suffici^jit to feed all, even with a . 
rising population*. Developing countries have great reser- * 
''voirs of [natural, resources and manpower. ^ But one cannot^ 
•expect full, success in agricultural production without deep 
!mo*dif ications in. the social and economic structure." 

BANGLADESH, Abdus Samad Azad, Minister for Agriculture, 
Local Government ,.' Rural • Development and • Co-operatives': 

"The -people of Bangladesh, , -in common wj^th the peoples* of- \ 
-many other aewl^- independent cpiintries , find themselves 
confronted with the equally, monstrous problems of food and 
shelter, hunger and malnutrition. . ' . 

"It is^ gratifying to note that ^the* world has come to realise 
the enormity of the problem arid' that, the developed and^the 
d^eveloping countries have got together in a collective search ' 
for a splution to this problem now threatening the survival 
of millions of human beings.' 

^Ve have ^^eceived valuable assistance. But the n^eeds are so 
wide-ranging, urgent and critical • that such .assistance falls 
short." ... <^ , 



VENEZUELA, Presidenr Carlos Andres Perez:* 



"World hunger is ndt the result of the recent petroleum crisis 
During the last 50 years, when*, the price of petroleum wasf *in- 
significant, the^roblem of hungry and undernourished people 
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Tias co-exjLSted .with the indifference 'of those countries wljo . 
exploited itheir resources ■ and labour. 

••A drastic revision -is needed in the present terms pf inter- 
' .national trade that favour the industrial countries and dis; ' 
' criminate 'harshly against the countries producing raw materials. 

' SENEGAL, Adrien Senghor, Minister of Rural Development and , 
' Water Resources: 

"There is still hdpe that a world seemingl)5 dominated by egoism; 

• jwith the 'haves' wasting, grains for feedin-g their animals .. . 
will b/5 able to unite in the face of threatenesd famine. ; . 

'.'Immediate measures should be taken for the establishment of 
food stocks", particularly grains and- proteins , in order to 
' prevent crises 'such as those recently witnessed and^still 
rampant, particularly in the Sahel. These stocks must be 
placed at strategic points neaT famine areas. The inter- 
national community should uf-gently finan'ce the necessary 
installations." V,, . . 

« > 

PHIlIPp'lNES, Carlos P. Romulo, -Secretary of Foreigrt Affairs: 

"It IS no use*; it is indeed shameful and' degrf^ding to wait 
for the developed countries to come to the rescue evfery time • 
we come to the brink of starvation.. Of course,^ when millions , 
are faced with misery, of-fers ofiassistance must be welcomed 
as demonstrations of human solidarity. 'BxXt we are nqt help- 
less - we must help ourselves." - - 

• * ■ • '• • ' . . 

U.S. SIR'., Nicholas Rodionov, ..Vice-Minister of Foreign- Affairs : , 

"Some explain food problems in terms of the population eocplo- « 
%ion but this is incorrect, Science in theory and in practice 
has proved that gdven -certain social' and. economic conditions,, 
there is 'great potential for food produetdon.- Talking about., 
a population explosion' appears , to be an intentional att'ejppt • - 

• to veil real causes, which kre in the. social, ec?xnomic and 
political fields'. • . , ' • ' ,, - ' • 

"TKe solution to the problem of food supplies is-fii^^t.of 
dl'l dependent upon peace .in the 'world. Vast sums '4r\e spent 
on armament? and this undermiries the confidence of 'countries , 
in each other. We^endorse the l|.N. General As&ejfibly resol-u- 
tion that permanent\memb,ers oftfte-U.N. Security | Council - - 
reduce their arms spending-by 10 per cent. The -saving could, 
be applied to agricultural .development in the Third World ^ 
countries . " ■ • . . - 
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"^4 POLAND, Kazimierz Barcjikowski , Minister of Agr^cultute 



"The food, problem. was the result of wrong agricultural poli- 
cies in vast parts of the world, motivated by profits and the 
placing of obstacles to trade and) the rational exRjx)itatioh 
of national resources. The first| aim must be to 'implement 
measures leading ,to adjust international divison of labour/' 




SWEDEN, Svan^^^[^dKvis't , Minister of Agriculture 

J'We ar^ able t^o. land on the moon' on a predetermined ^ot and 
time but we fail , every da^ in reaching thousands of hungry 
mouths on the earth with the meal they nee^ while th^re is 

. still time." ^ ' ^ i 

PAKISTAN, Malik Khuda', Bukshs , Special Assistant -for Agriculture , ' 
to^the Prime Minister: j - * * ' , ^> ' 

'The developing wc/irld will have to recognize ^at the solution 
of its food problems lies *in- its oWn hands and within its own - 
countries • Agriculture will have to be accorded the highes4: 
priority. : . ' ^ 

''Social aijd economic and aid policies^of the 1960s and 1970s 
♦ have not permitted^ the cteVisTapin-g world to provide farmers 
witJi the^ knowledge , meahs §^d incejitives to increase produc- 
' tion\ How coiild the producers of .food be expected to feed 
the hungry when they are themselves oppressed by a life of 
misery, poverty and deprivation? We all talk about farmers 
and endeavour to interpret their thinking and aspirations • 
. Has not tiie time come tl)* start listening to them at regional . - 
and interrlatio^al levels? Let the feeders of the wt^rld get ' 
together to chart^a new s.trate^y. for the conquest o'f hunger." 

TANZANIA, J. J. Mung^i , , Minister- for Agriculture*^ . - / 



"The7bigg$st\p^ight ^facing \he*Third World is that our con 
carted. effort/?o produce more is. not a guarantee to increased 
^ earnings and capital for development investmerit^^ We in Tan- 
zania have achieved tremendous volume increases In al*l our 
major export crops, but poor prices, compojunded by highex* 
prices of >import5 ftom developed'^cou-ntries have been a major , 
> constraint on our fefforts to. Create a self-sustaining economy 
' for oux people." . ^ ^ ' \ * 0 ^ - 1 " 



\ 




IDER FOR A MOMENT; 



Hunger and Malnutrition * ^ 

-what is the relationship between population, food 
production, rising affluence and hunger? 

-is malnutrition synonymous with poverty? Ex'plajLn. 
your reasoning. * ' . 

-is malnutrition incongruous with national economic 
devei^opment? , ^ 

-what eJ^ect dbes malnutrition have in developing 
countries? In developed ones? What relationship 
does it have to stability in governments in both 
developing and developed cpuntTie^? . 



'Uses and Distribution of Resources 

-how does the energy shortage- relate to. the food ^ 
shortage?' ' ^ ' . 

-in (your own ^community , what arfe .inefficiencies 
thalt could.be corrected to make better uses of 
avalilable resources? • ^ / 

-isHi necessary* for each nation to develop its 
own programs to improve the food situation? Why? 
What -role can intergovernmental and International 
organization play? How effective can these organi- 
zations be? What.d§eides their ef f e'ct ivSnes.s? 

-doe's the inet^uity/of respurce distribution exist 

- only- between developed and developing countries? ^ 

-what; ve the advant.ages and disadvantages to the / 
Green \evalution^' "What possible implications do f 
you see' it having for a society aad its government? 

-why have some societies chosen to focus on improving 
industry rather , than .agriculture? . Consider both^ 
d^etfeloping and developeji countries. 

-what is the relationship betweeh p9pulatibn, lUe^cy 
unemployment and hunger? /' 

\ I . ' 
Policy-makiijg ^and Planning"^ 

-what is the importance o^, planning? In government , 
pol'i^cy -milking?' In aid project organi-zing? In 
agricultural productijon? 

-why is -a world-wide sfgriculturaT ififormation gystera 
impor.t^ant? Why is it important 'ths^the USSR and 
China^fie represented i'n such a system? / ) 

-what is the difference between long-term'and- short-% 
tepm policies in'the .world food , situation?^ Cafi you 
.give examples? ^ * * ^ 
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-it has b^en said that *i£ every; American gives up 
one hamburger *a week, it wouid**liave a' great effect 
onM:hose now starving, "Do you tKink- this is true? 
'Discuss , / . . ''^Z . j ^ 

-in the long run, what could the effect of 'decreased 
western consumption be? In the sljort run? What 
factors must be considered? ' 



I 
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MALTHUS: FACT OR FANCY? , i 



In 1798 Thomas Malthus, a "British eConQmis.t^' published' his 
now famous treatise ''The Principle of Population'', definirrg'-; . 
the population problem principally in terms -.of food supplied 
and the threat of, famine (see OTHER USEFUL MATERIALS section)'. 
Since .then the relationship Jbetween food and population has^ 
been'perceived larVely in terms of -the Malthusian Theory . 

•Malthus 's gloomy prop'hecy is a 'natural' for classroom dis^ 
cussion'and debate and a rich soured for discussit)ns : 

- has the Malthusian prophecy come^ true? • ^ ^ 

- is the relationship between food, and population that * . 
Malthus describes in his treatise a rigid one? ^ " 

' ' ^ . ' ^, 

- whalf factors must b"e consider9d in weighing the , 
validity of the Malthusian Theory?' 

- what factorsihave intervened since 1798 that would'" 
have had effect on the yalidity of the Malthusian 
Theory? / ^ ' / ; 

INFOJ^IATION OUTSIDE THE CLASSRg/oM . . 

■ ■ ■ ■ \ 

Encouraging students tc5 reseajch the food ^•situation*' in various 
countries should include^'an^ enquiry into official government' 
policy tb corresponding embkssxies .or consulates in Wasningtoh, 
D, C. and New York. Many hav^ publ^c^ relatipns offices or 
information desks. * . 

Students' shoulcf be encouraged to contact' various institutions 
with information beGku§e many are willing, to disseminate their 
data. Teachers Should, howe^ver,' assist students in coping 
with or overcoming their inhibitions dn dealing with* insti-'.^^^ 
tutions so that the)^ be.come used to getting information from 
such sources. * ^ « 

SUGGESTION: Mak^ sure st,udent ^correspondence comes up to 
business letter stanaards^ A 'hasty note on ruled school 
paper can fail to produce results. ' - 

Discussion and analyses of answei:s should provide 'fruitful 
class^participation. 
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, '-. .• >-';Stm)y-t3tJrDE ANDrRB^OUKgS < -' - 

. ' •■ ,;; , — " • • . ".- - V.' ' V * ' . 

This s'^^tion iis designed ,to provide materials ^and resources ^ 
" corresponding' wi.th each>«'Secj:ion .of WarX-dL Foo'd^ Supply' as it ' ^ 
is pre^eitted. ill' this. Qase ^tudy. Listed below, are five ^ 
key 'tenets ■whi.ch^are referred to ' extehsivery by chapter. in the 
study ^guide, and I^AO .Annual publication, andean introductory 
filipstrip,' wljich are considered particularly outstanding, ]^ - , 
Where- appifgpriate, supplementary readings and materials also 
are, cltedr^fpr each' topic area. . 

Thes^ tat ions are fully described following the study guide. 
Jtlsb *irieluded is a listing of useful resource organizations. 

Alan Berg, The Nutritiisji Factor: Its Role in National Develppment 
This -book offers th^ most* valuable reading about 
nutrition's effect on the individualf and developments 

Georg Borgstrom, Harvesting the gart-h . . < 

Prepared as a text^ thiS" book offers very, good basic 
information, excellent charts andva good list of 
'.s'uggested materials ' * for further- reading . 
* . ' , ^ ' * - ^ • 

Lester R. ygf^ri,' World Without' Bojrders ' 

'^World Without Borders prQv^ides a "good general 
\ introduction t^ development and development ^ 
factors . ' ^ ^ ■ . 

Lester R. Brown, and Erib Eck^olm,' Bv Bread Alone . / ^ 

An excellent 'discussion of, the world food situation 
^ as a factor within global development." ■ ^ . ^ 

John McHale, World Facts and Trends ; ,Where^ is Man Headed - ' ^r* 
. A Mflti -Dimensional View ~^ ; ' ^ 

' this publication is invaluable for'its statistical 
information.- ' ' ^ % ' 

Food and Agriculture Organization ^ The State of Food ah^ Agriculture , 
Each year the FAO publishes xhe State of Fdod and ' 
' ^Agriculture of that year, providing theThost upjr ^ . 
to-date information ..avail ab]^\ ' , • . / - . 



Scott Education Division,' Pood: Will There Be Enough? 

<,An extremely worthwhile fi/lmstrip for a gene 




introduction. ' / 
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STUDY GUIDE 



QUESTION I; WHAT IS HUNGER 



HUNGER: WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 

Basic Material:"' • i . ' . 

' ' Alan Berg, The^ Nutrition Factor - 

> 

NChapter 1 

•'Chapter 2 ' ^ ' 



Georg Borgstrom, Harvesting the Earth 

* Chapter"TO 
; ^ * Chagt^r 12 - . - 

\ : ^ Chafilr 13 ' ^ 



Additional Material: 



/ 



Sarafe. Reidman , Food fory People (Revised Edition) 
Avery good '^d '\fery l^asic introduction 
. . ^to nuttitioli./ Exceirfcnt foV getting '/ 
across^the importance b'f nutrition, what 
good nutriti-O^ mean^-what control man 
has over nwyrition, the history of nutri- 
" • tibn, 'and -ISfe iji^pact nutrition will fiave 

» % for the** f\iture . 

Arthur Hopcraft, Born to Hunger 

- :Any' choice o± chapt^\s; each deals with: ^ 
./ hunger in various aer^ldping count yie^ 

Hunger in America t^Bg Film) . . ' % - 



• / To> Feed the Hungry (CoQtemporary Films|)- 
- " \ nr ' ^"-^ — ^ 

-A BRIEF. HISTORY^OF FOOD AND POPUhAflON • ^ ^ ^ 

/Basic Material :a . ' * " . . 

:tjie^ter R. Brown and E'rik P. Eckholm,^ By Bread Alofte 
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WORLD ^GRJCULTURAL FOOD SUPPLY: TODAY'S WORLD 
Basic Material: 

' ' ' V 

4,es*er R. Brown, Wdrld 



Wi^out Borders 



Chapter 3 

Lester R. Brown aucf Erik P. "Eckholm/ ByBreid Alon^*' 
/ • * . thapter 3 ^ 

Additional Material f 1 

M 

^ Nick Kotz, Let Them Eat iProiaises 
"\ ^ — \ 

Senate Select C6minittee on Nutrition and Human 
Needs, 1^74 RepoT^ \ ' 



C,A. Gibbons, C, -Catt, R.C. Hankin,' J.D. MacArthur, 
and P.B. Gravel", The Problem of Collecting' Data Qn 

/ . Food Production and Farming in African Economies ^ 

~ ] Contribution 1: Bjas'ic Statistical Problems 

r / in Evaluating the| National Food Supply 

\ . » in African- Economies 

v. * Contribution 2: Practical PfobleTms of 

^\ ' measuring Fpod; Production and Conducting 

, Nutrition Studies • r * 

' BaXb^ra WSfrd and Rene Dubos, Only One . Earths 
^ Part 4 ('except the section on the 
Green 'Revolution)' . ^ 



QUESTION li: WHY. IS THERE* HUNGER? WORLD ¥0M). SHORTAGE AND 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT , ' ' 



GENERAL INTRODUCTORY ^MATERIAL 
Basie Mater/al : 



George iBorg^trom, Harv est in*g the Earth 
f Chapter 11 ' . ^ } 



Ala^n Berg, The Nutrition Factoi; ;^ ^ ' 

J \ Chapter, 2 ^ • ^-^^ * ' ' 

^ Chapter 3^ • 

; ' Chapter 4 . • : * 



, ' ^ Laster- R.,, Brown, World Without Borders 

, • '. , • .'-Chapter 4 - ' ~ 

. , Chapter 7 - ' ' - V • 

. ■ * Chapter 8 ■ . ' " ■ / . 

.Scott Education Division, Food: Will' There Be. Enough? 
^ ' ' ^ Filrastrip with teacher ' s gyide included, * 

h . I , ^ ' ^ ' » 

I FAO, . The State of Food and ^Agriculture 

f ' .\ ^ , , , . \ ' 

Additional Material: , ' * ' * - 

' • Time-Liffe' FiJ.ras, Rich Man, Poor "Man: Foo5 

■ , WORLD FOOD SHORTAGE : NATURE ' S ROLE.^ / . ^ r 

' Basic -Material : - 

Lester R. Brown and Erik P. Eckholm, By Bread; Alone 
/ . Chapte;r 6 ' ' ^ 

* • *• * ^^^^^^ 

I * Georg Borgstrom, Harvesting -the Earth . ^ r 

I Chapter"!; ' ~ u * 

Chapter 2 • 

Chapter 3' " J 

* * \ ' Chaptet 4 * ■ . ■ , ' . * / 
^ . • Chapter 14 ' - 

WORLD FOOD SHORTAGE: 'THE ROLE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION' 

• \Basic Material: . ^ * * . 

Al^n Berg, T|ie l||tritl-t)n Factor ^ ^ 

* • " ^ * Chapter 5 (except ,the section on the 

* ' Green Revolution) 

Chapter 8 • , " , \ ^ 

- Lester R. Brown an^. Erik P, Eckholm, By Bread Alone 

' ' Chapter 7 ' 

^ -V-^ \ Chapter 8 ■ 4 % . ^ 

' ' • Chapter 9 , \ . . 

J Chapter 11 . ' . 

Georg Borgstrom, Harvesting, the pairth 
ChapterrS ' ' 
. ^ . •, , Chapter (5 ^ . . 

Chapter 7 , - ' 

* Cha]^ter 8 , ' " ' 
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WORLD ^OOD SHORTAGE: THE ROLE/OF GOVERNMENT POLICY- 

Basic Material: ' * ' ■ 

Alan Berg, The Nutrition Factor 

Chapter y * . 

Lester ;R. Brown, World Without Borders > 
, ^ Qhapt'erTT ■ y 

/ . 'Chapter 10 - ^ ^ ^ 

Georg Bor.gstrom, ' Harvesting the Earth 
Chapter""? 

■ • ■ y . ' ' ■ • 

JQuisTIO^i III: WORLD FOOD SHORTAGE :. WHAT IS BEING D^NE? 



THE-.GRE^N REVOLUTION' AND AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH" PR0GF3(MS ' 
Basic Malverial: / . ' , t 



Al^n Berg, The Nutr^ixion Factor 
Chapter 



> 



'Lester R. Brown and Erik P. Eckholm, By Bread Alone 
Chapter ;o ^ • ' 

Chapter 12 , , ^ 

A4ditioi;ial Materials: ' * , . 

Consultative Group on International Agricultural^ 
-Research, International Research in Agriculture 
This booklet giAjes a deeper analysis 
of each of the eigh^ .center^ 'involved 
and the Work they ffo.' ' 



ADM NJilling Company^ The Growing Challenge: Protein . 

Cereal Products for World Needs ~ ' 

] "A very good and brief iJbdklet on 4)rotein, 

natriition, and q^reals- w^th gt^od pictur^es, 
charts and graphs [ 

Annualy^eports ^ / ' . v 

^ ^ Each year' Agribusiness firms, like other 
large companies, put out annual reports. 
Part bf ithe'Se reports is a discussion of 
^ the* research that they are under.t aking . 
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These can be quite informative not only 
.as reports on research, but also, as^ a - 
method of 'seeing agriculture at work*. 
Some suggestions of companies to write 
for' re'ports are: • * 



4 - 



Northrup, King and Company 

, Minneapolis , .Minn'esata 
DeKalb AgResearch, Inc. ^ . 

DeKalb, Illinois, / • 

Pioneer Hi-Bred International, ^nc 

D? s Mo ine s , Ipwa ' . ' 
CPC*' International , * Inc . 

Englewopd' Clifts, New Jetsey / 
KelLogg Company . * 

Battle Creek, ^Michigan^ ; . ^ 



. WORLD..FOOD SHORTAGE: AID PROGRAMS 
BasiQ Materials:. 



Lester. R. Brown, World Without Borders 
Chapter 15- - ' 



' Organisat^ion for. Economic Cooperation and Develop- 

• ment,. 1969 Review; Development Assistance 

,c ^ * , Used as a whole orj selecting individual - 

' chapte,r3, this stud^ -gives tf^goocl basic, 

^ understailding- o'f aid and how it is* used. 
Good Tables in the appendices. ^ • 

Organisation fojr Economic Cooperation an^/^evelop- 

• ment, 1974 Reviewi fleyelopment Cooperation >^ 
''-^ . - Chapter ' ^ 

* Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Develop.- 

r ment , , Food Aid t » * 

This book gives a very good and compteh^- 
J . , . vsive view of the types of fbod aid* giVen by 

^ ^ ^ the members of OECD^ to d.eveloping countries. 

There ar.e general analyses, country write- 
. * ups , and very^ gooS^ taljles on amounts of aid, 

who receives it , and- its use . 

Food and Agriculture Organization, Strategy for 
, Plenty T The ^Indicative World Plan tor Agjicul- 
tural. Development 
* This is a short booklet summarizing ' the 

FAO's twp volume; 72 page repart. The 

^ . Indicativir" World Plan brings together 

information to provic^e^ evidence to 
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^'form*"*a b'asis .from ^which it will, be ^pssi-^ 
ble to'indicate what are likely to be 
major prd^lete over a twenty year period?' 
witfi^targ'et dates'^of 197S and 198.S, ' . 
It, is not intended to b'e a blueprint bui 
makes 'such' suggestions as: ' - / 

, r what may be the most urgent j obs ^ , 
"at different points in 'these 20 ye^rs 
• What m^y be.the j[nost urgent jobs in 
I . di^f»erent areas * ' * . . 
-'fproposing objectives within the bounds* 
of possibility y . * • 

In "doing t^is , the report 'indicates needed- 
policies, resources'^and priorities 



AdditidAal Material 



'. 'Alan! Berg., The Nutrition Eactot ' 
u Chapter' 1U-- I ' 

. • /'Chapter n 
* ' ^ ' ' •• • ' ' ' . - ' 

Agency for Internatiahal development, War .on Hunger ' ^ 
, , ' ' \ A monthly that .giyes a short ^ explanation 

' ' . \ , . of AID, a brief discussion of the current 

food 'situation', and a short article on 
' ' at least %ne AID program^ This is an 
' / • excellent little monthly and can be \ 
. . , ordered simply by getting your name on 

AID\s ^mailing list* (See Comprf hejisive ^ 
List of'Miggested Materials) 

the! united nations world food CONFERENCE: A^'PROMISE FOR THE. FUTURE 

Basic* Material :' * ' 

, ^ , U>N. World Foo^d Conference Report • ^ 

United Ifations World Food Council, Progress Report 
On the Implementation of Resolxitions Adopted by 
' the General Assembly and the' World Food Confere"nce 



ditipnal Material 
/ PAN 



PAN was the cpnference newspaper at the 
World Food Conference; It was published ' 
by 'the Interna/tional Council of Voluntary 
(Agencies, with financial supportHP^^.i^^cipally ^ 
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• from Oxfam', ^Chri^fian Aid, Friends of . ,/ 

tile. Earth/' It was prodjiced by independefnt 
•* journalists' 'ai^ provi4e^ the service3 of 
.l?eeping'/everyQi>e 'ap"^o/n what was happenings 
^tying t-ogeth^r these , iHappenings J and 
*^^Hose, .out-sic^'e lof 'the cbrfference , and pro - 
' ^iding'.a nonr-partisifan /viewpoint o.f the 
proceedings an4*J^)utsid,e cpmment fpr which * . 
' ' 'just ,ubout everyone there'was grateful, ^ 
,"All issues. aVe available frqfn ICVA (see . ^ ^ 
:Compr,ehensive' Lisjt, of Suggested Materials) • 
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NUMMARY ' / 
' Basic Material:' 



Alan .Berg, The Nutrition Factor 
Ch'aptex 6 ' 
' ^ Chapter 1?- 

LestQir .R. Brown, eWorld Wit[hout Borders 



Chapter 16 
Chapter 17 



/ 



AddHional Material i 

Barbara ')Vard and Rene Elubos, Qnly One Earth 
Chapte;§ 15 • . , . 

. \ 
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A. GOMPREHENS I VE LIST OF Suggested' MATERIALS ■ ^ ' 

A. "citations iNt^LJJDED IN STUDY GUIDE ' " ^ • 

ADM Mining. ComRany, The Growing Challenge . 
• . Available fi'oni: , • 

"ADM Milling Cpmp^liy^' / " • * ' } 

^ -A Member of Protein/Cereal Prod/6ct:s International 

• Sox 7007 . . , " . ^ 
\ ' Shawnee Mission , Xansas 66207 . ^"^^^ 

Available f romj * 
The Webb Company j^' 
Attention: Mr. Edward Jackson i * ' . * 

^.,1999 Shepard Road . ^ * ' . / ' • 

' * • St, Paul^, Minnesota 35116 ' 

Berg, Alan, The Nutrition Factor: Its. Role in Nat ioiial Developjrient 

• Washington, D. C: The Brookings Institution, 1973. 
Available, . in paperback through:- 

* ' y The Brookings,* Institution 

1^775 Massachusetts Avenue, N'.W. ' ' ] 

Washington) D. .C. 20036„ . • * 

• Borgstrom, Georg, Harvesting the Earth / ^ " , - 

^ New York: 'Abelard-Shuman , ;L973. * ^ . * 

Brown, Lester R. , World Without Borders. 

New 'York: Random House^ l^^Z , ^ ' ' . ^ ' . 

Brown, Lfster.R. and Eckholm Erik P. , fiy'Bre^d Alcfne . ^ ; , 
/ ^ ' New York: Pyaeger Publi-^h^rs , 1974 . '\ 

I %C!BS Report Film, Hunger in Ame^rica\ ^ \ * 

\ ^ , ; Color, 52 minutes, 1968. ^ , • 

' 'I * ' THe purpose of'^'the film is to m^ke Americans ^^^^^ , 

aware of the hunger in t'he.Uf S. It involves " , 
, / ' ' four areas: Mexican-Americans in San Antonio, 

. /\ / * poor Whites • in -Virginia , Navajo 'in Arizona, 

^ ♦ * and rural blacks* in Alabama., This was the ^ 

-'^/ilm which prompted a government investiga- * ' " 

• tion o£ the problem ©5 hunger in the U. S. \^ 
Available fVom^ ^ * ' ^ 
AFL-ClO-Film Division /; Washington', D^. C. 

. t . . ^ . University of Indiana, BlooiiTingt<>n , Indiana 

- , ^ , Mass Media. Ministries, Bait imore ,' Maryland 

Aug3.burg Publishing House, Minneapolis , Minnesota ^* 
* • " tJniversdty of •Califiornia,- Berkeley, Cali£ornia 

' ■ ■ ;•■ ■■ / 



^Arch^r Daniels Midland Company * 

Er|c * . ; ' /- \ , ' "'op095 



•GonsuJ'tative. Griup ^iKlntei^ational Agricultural .Research, 
Interft^joh-^l Research in 'Agriculture . 
Availa61b*in ^ ' ' 
' •'' • * World Bank-;. 

' 'Publications Departmeirt 
> , 1818iH Street, N. WV. 

Wash-ingtdn, D. C. 204. 



Contemporary Films, To Feed -the HungryX ^ y 
^'Color; -'45 -minutes, 1^70 \^ 
bocumentation^of poverty in Ch)b<^go, 
Available fronw ^ * J' ^ 

y , Contemporary Films - Mcliraw Hill. 

,1 Hightstown New Jersey^ . • . ' 

Evanston, Illlnais ' • ' , • 

San Francrsco, California' / - » ^ \ 

•Food and' Agricult'tire Orgajiization , The State of Food and ^ 
* * Agricult^ure , ' ' '"T^ ^"^^ ^ ~ 

Rome , Italy: Food and Agriculture Qygajiization , ^ 
/ : (yearly) ; ' • - j *• ' * 

• • Avdilabie through^ . * , , • 

• . .'/iNIPUB&Inc- ' , - \ ' ^ 

' /650 First Avenue , , . ' 

'/ ^ /p.. 0/yBox ^33 , ^ > . , , 

' -Murray Hill Station j, ' • 

^ • - . ^ New Y)rk, N, Y. 10016 * . ^ , • 

Food a^d Agricul^^e Organization . A Strategy far Plenty : 

The Indicative World PFan for Agricultural ^ ^ 
Develbpmeiv^ . ^ 'P' ' . . <>• 

• • Rome , /Italy; Food and Ag^culture Organization^ 1970 , 
. • Available from^ ^ ^ * , " 

UNLPUB, Inc\ * • ^ ; . ^ - 

► / ' 6S'{)t. 7i/st Avenue \ . , . ^ ^ , ^ , . 

^ ' t: ^ f •,0./Bcrx •433"-, . ^ ^ J- 

*Murr^)^' fiill Statidxi^ *^ V'/ " r - 

. ' ' ■jNew' Y^ork, iNew YorOc 10016 < ^ r 

. Gibbons, CLA.s Catt, DfC- Hankin, R, C • ;/MapArthiJr , J-D,r; 

. . • Gravel, "PLbV,. The Problem of ^ollec,ti,ng Dat^a \^ , - 
^ ... ' on Food FroducFion' and Payming in African / ' 
^ * Economies » ^ . ""^ / 

C6mox, .^Brjitish Colombia, Canada: Petef McLoughliiji 
.Associates, Ltd/, 1974. ' ^ ^. 

Available from^ . ^ , , : - ^ " • . 

~ " ^Peter MeLou^JiTin Associ"afes7 rfar.TT"" • 
p; 0, Box 1288' ; / ^ . ' - ^ / ; 

Comox, British C<&lumbia / ' . / / 

f • Canada ^ - ^ . 
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Hopcraft,' Arthur, Born to Hunger . 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1968. / 
Brief sketches of the why and how of hunger in 
different; geographic .^eas of the developing 
. . world such as Uganda, India, Brazil and the 
Caribbean.. . ^^'V 

Kotz, Nick, Let Them Eat Promises; The Politics, of Hunger 
In America. ^ 
• \ Englewood Lliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, In 
' 4; 1969. 

McHale,' John, World Facts and Trends: Inhere Man is jieaded - 
A Multi-Dimeasional Vi^ew^ a" " 

New Y03^K: iMacMillan Company, 19 72. 

* Available in paperback through: 

'The MacMillan Company 

'866 Third Av;enue • " 
New Yo.A, New. York 10022 

Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development, 
1969 Review: Development Assistance 
1974 Review : Development Codperation 
. Paris: Organisation tor tcOnomic Cooperation 
and Development ^ \ 
Available from: 
• OECD Publications Center 
Suite 1207 

1750 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 
Washington/ D. .C/ 20006 

Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development, 
gpod Aid. 

Paris : Organisation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, 19 74. 
Available ftom: 
OpCU Publications Center - 
. Suite 1207' 
• ' 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 

' Washington, D. C. 20006 

PAN Available" from: 

Internatiq^nal' Council of Voluntary Agencies 
Attention: Cyr>il RitchjLe 
17 Avenue de la Paix 
102 Geneva 
'Switzerland 

*' * 

Reidman, Sarah, Food for People . 

New York: Abeiard-Shuman , 19 75. 
' TO BE JiELEASED, FAH. 19 75 . 
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Scott Education Division, Food: yjill There Be £nough? 

Filmstrip, 1973^ \ ^ 

Teachers Guide included, 
' For further information,, contact: . 
Scott Education Division ' \ 

Customer Service department 

Lower Westfield Road , c 

Hqlyoke, Massachusetts 01040 

Senate Select. Committee on Nutrition .and Human Needs, National 
Nutrition PoLicy Study , 1974, ^ \v 
Available from: 
. U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D, C. 20402 

Time-Life Films, Rich Man, Poor Man: Food , 
Color, 52 minutes, 1972, 

One of six in a BBC-TV series, this film examines 
the problems of deve'loping countries trying to 
feed their people and keep their economic heads 
above water. 
, Available through: 
Time-Life Films 
iParamus, NeW Jersey 

World Food Conference Report ' , . 

.Reference number: E/ Conf . 65/20 . 

,Sales number: E 75 II A III 
/ t Available from: 

UN Sales Section 

New York, N«w York 10017 • , ' ' 

United Nations World Food Council,. Progress Report on the 
Implementation of Re ^bljat ions Adopted By the 
Genpral Assembly and thg^siyprld Food Conference 
Available .from: ~~ • ' - 

World Food Council 
United Nations- 
New York, New'York 10017 

War On Hunger: A Report^From the Agency For International Dev.elopment 
' Available upom request from: \ ^ ' 

' Publications Division ' . ' I. 

Office o^ Public Affairs, 'AID 
• Room 4953 ^ . 
State Deoartment Building 
Washington, D. C. 20523 

Ward, Barbara and Dubos, Rene,' Only One Earth: The Care and 

Maintenance of a Small Planet ," ^ 
New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1972 
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OTHER USEFUL MATERIALS 



Case Studies: 



Hal Sheets and Roger Morris, Disaster in the Desert; : 
Failure of International jRelief in the We's.t - 
African Drought^ ' \ 
Special Report, Humanitarian Policy Stydies, 
The Carnegie Endowment for Internat ioaal Peace, 
Washington, D. C: The Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, '1974. 
Available from: 

The Carnegie Endowment for Internat ional ' Peace 
1717 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W.^ 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

This study is good for getting across -the 
complexity and in depth interactioti of factors 
involved in agricultural development and 
programs to provide aid, 

Sudhir, Sen, A Richer Harvest ; New Horizons -for 
Deve loping Countries . 

Maryknoll, New York:' Orbis Books, 1974. 

In the'first and third sections . of his** excellent 
book Dr. Sen presents general, discussions on ^ 
the subject of agricultural ^ development . In. 
the second. and lengthiest part, he presents- 
the case of India as an example* of agricul- 
tural development its needs, success and 
failure^. * • , > 

Superior material for deepej country .study. 



Bibliographies i 
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The UN agencies, for exam-pie FAO, WHO-, and WMO, « ^ 
put out .bibliographies of 'their publicatiQns , past 
and most recent.'* These can be ordered from: 

UNIPUB, Inc. < 

'650 JFirst Avenue 

P..- 0. Box 433 

Murray Hill Station ' ., , 

New York, New York 10016 
OECD provides similar "service . The mailing address is 

OECD Publications Center » , •* 

Suite 1207 - , " 
_ ^ 1750 TWh §yT ^n l:a -Arerrcrev N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20006 
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Publications: 

• Two worthy puhlications must not go unpijed.^' They 
are valuable in keeping the student informed of 

' present world food supply conditions and up-to-date 
thpught in the fields of agriculture and 'agricul- , 
tural deyelpDment . Jhey are: 

K •AG WORiiD: a monthly newspaper of , inestimable worth, 
th»is publication 's purpose is to keep readers in 
the ^eld of agriculture and agricultural develop- 
ment better informed of what othe-rs are saying, 
reading and doing about agriculture, and to present 
today's' best thinking about agricultural matters, 
with far-reaching implications, 
A yearly subscription is $15.00. 

Orders should be sent to: 

' Mr. Edward L. Jaeksan ^ 
• \ ^ AG .WORLD ' " 

' . The Webb Company 
, 19^9 Shepard Road . • • 

• V St. Paul, Minnesota 5-5116 , ■ 

WAR ON HUNGER: A REPORI^FRSM THE AGENCY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT: In a short booklet form 
(•about 15-20 pages' long), Issiied monthly. War 
on Hunger focuses on present world conditions, 
' U. S. a'id policies, and the-ir relationships to 
b'ther developed countries' *aid policies, as well ^ 
as citii\g specific programs of ALD. This publi'- 
> cation is available upon requesft simply by asking 
to be put on. AID'S mailing lis.t, , . 

' Write to : " ^ ' "\ - - 

Publications Divisioji 
Office of Public Affairs,. AID 
Room '4953 

State Depai^tment Building 
Washington, d/C. 20523. 
Or call : . • 

(202) 632-9141 



Essay: 



No study of the world food situation can be complete 
without readirig the famous essay by Thomas Malthus, 
THE PRINCIPLE. OF POPULATION, written in 1798. One 
oi the collections of essays in which the eighteenth 
century econsjnijs.t * s work can^be J^ound is Garett Hardin's 
, 2Qjpnl£LtlD^ (San Francisco: 
W.H.. Freeman knd'Co. , 1974T. " 7|Jh^ 
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-USEFUL RESOURCE ORGANIZATIOfIS ' . ' , 

Th^se pa^es contain a -list of useful organizations, and 
their mailing addresses / which can provide up-to-date 
information for .further study^or cl'assroom discussion^ on 
'agricult;ure and ^gi'icUltural ^development . 



AGRICULTURAL ' DEVELOPMENT, COUNCI I,,. INC. . 

Established by John D Rockefeller III to support "teaching 
and re^^arch related to the economic and human problems 
of agricultural deveiopmejrit". ^ 

This organization puts out many useful papers dealing with 
the problems of agricultural development. They are avail- 
able through ADCVs Papers -and Reprints Series and its 
Research and Trailing* Network Workshop Reports Series 
(the network also puts out a newsletter). The sophisti- 
gation of these papers i$ greater than those of othe^r 
noted organizations but most caix be unders.tood by 
Juniors and Seniors in high schooj. 

For further irif orm'^ition , contatt: . ' 

The Agricultural Development . Council , Inc. ' 
• 650 Fifth Avenue 
. New York, New York*10Q20 

AGE^^CY FOR -INTERNATIONAL DEVELpPMENT . 

This division of , tH© State 'Department has the job of 
coordinating, all aspects of the U. S. foreign aid pro- 
grarn^. It puts out/ informative pamphlets and- brochures 
on its work as well as the monthly War On Hunger . All 
^AlD material is .free for the asking*" by .simply, g^etting 
'your name on. their- mailing list. 

- For further information write: . • 

Publications Division 
-Office of Public Affairs , AID * • 

Room 4953 

State Department Building 

Washington, D. C. /20523 , ' 

Or call: ' 

(202) 632-9141 , i 
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AMERICAN FREEDOM FROM HUNGER- FOUNIiATION 

This organization puts out, among' other things, a series 
of Development Issue Packets. One is the Hunger and 
Development Issue Packet. It contains a fact sheet on ' 
world hunger, a copy af FAO's Strategy for Planfl^ng, a 
bibliography, copies of relevant ODC Communiques and 
other related articles./ 

For further information, contact: 

American Freedom From Hunger Foundation / 
1717 H Street , N. W. 
Washing^pn, D. C. 20006 

* 

- CENTRE FOrIcONOMIC AND SOCIAL^INFORMATION (CESI) 

CESI's main purpose is the dissemination of information 
about social and economic development: 

V- as an information service for UN departments and 

agencies . * > * 

^- as- a co-ordinating service for public information 

activities of ON organizations 
r assisting national governments in mobilizing 

public opinion in support of the aims and purpo.ses 
" ^ bf» thfe Second UN Development Decade 

- maintaining liasons with national commissions,, 
nongovernmental organizations and other bodies 
at international, regional, and natioilal levels 

- producing or assembling basic material for use 
by national bodies, media and selected audiences 

- organizing seminars, lectures, symposia and 
\ similar activities pn development themes 

.* formulating and implementing programs designed 
to educate and involve youth in the development 
process 

\- issuing publications on development themes. 
' ' These include . booklets , brochures and; from. early 
> ' 1973», a periodical ''Development Forum'* whith is 
V printed in five languages in a newspaper format 
and available free of charge. 

CESI'svinain office is in Geneva: 

P^ii^ais des Nations 
.Cllrl^211 Geneva 10 

'Switzerland ^ . , 

but its ^ew York office at the UN can be of great service 
to teachefs and students with information and publications 
CESI ^ ' 
' ' UniieM Nations 

New Y9rk,.New York 10017 
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. ■•• • '■ ■• • . f. \ 

FOOiKAND AGRICULTURE- ORGANIZATION OF THE UNTEP NATIONS (fAG)' 

" ^ / 

The ,FAO puts 'out the greatest amount of information about 
the state of- world agriculture. It, puts put a^^biblio- 
graphit catalogue (the present*one from 1945-1975) of, 
FAO publications on: - 

- World Food Situation - basic information 

- Agri^culture : 

- Economics and Statistics 

- Fisheries 

Forestry and Forest Industries 

- Nutrition ' * 

- Legislation • ♦ - 

- FAO Official Reco]:ds and, Basic Documents 
Vocabularies ... 

r- Directories 

*- Bibliographies 

Catalogues ^ , 

In addition, a supplement of FAO publications, comes out * 
quarterly. 

For further information, contact: * 

UNIPUB, Inc. . ^ . ■ , . , 

.650 First Avenue^ ^ 
P, 0; Box 433 , , / ^ 
Murray Hill Statio-n/ / * ' * 

New York\ Ne^w Yoryl00J6 ' - • ^ 

In addition, the FAOAmaint;&Tns * a Photo Library', £rqm 'which ' 
it issues picture sheets at regular intervals upon request, - 
For further information-, »cont^ct:^ <. : . / » 

' Mrs / Marthe L^france ^ - ' ^ v 

. Supervisor * - ^ * . 

FAO Photo Library ' - ^ \ - ' " 

Information Division • ' ^ - ' « 

FAO • ' . . , 

, *• ^ - Via delle Terme di* Caracalla ' ^ .* 

. ' 00100 Rome, Italy ' * '/ " ' ^ 

^ORGANISATION FOR ECONQMIL CO-OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT (OECD) 

OECD produces an enormous amountof first -rate -material 
on development topics,, including agriculture. Ej/'ery 
year they publish a catalo&ue of publications, with 
monthly supplements, * » 

For further information, contact: ^ 

OECD Publications Center 
Suite 1207 

1750 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. ^ 
Washington^^^ D , C, 20006" 
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Or call; 



(202) ^98-875S . 

^ ■■ ■ iJ y * v • ■ ,1 ■ ■ 

OVERSEAS .DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL (QDC) x ^ ' * . 

ODC publishes four, categories of very useful inf brmative\ 
material: • *^ \ 

. ' - Development Paper Series: "Soft-back pamphlets 
intended' for the general public interested in 
• more information about development issues than / 

• is available in' the press" 

- Communique Series: "Briefs of about si^f.to eight 
pag^s on important issues in Jthe development 

. " ' field" 

- Monograph Series: "Thorough, professional discus- 
sions Sf various development problems intended 
for professionals, academics, and students" 

- Occasional Paper Series: "Studies on develop^jnent 
topics that are relatively more specialized thail 

^ . ^th.ose in the monograph or development paper series", 

'Voi further information, contact: 

Overseas Development Council 
1717 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W, > ^ 
' . Washington, D. C'. 20036 



OXFAM . . ' 

The OXFAM Educational Department . and the OXFAM Information 
Office have a tremendous amount of information available 
in the form of information sheets, leaflet's and booklets 
^^--^nder such categories a.s: General Development Sheets, 
General Hunger Problems, World Poverty Problems, Health"*, 
PrQl?lem$, Niitrition, Information on Specific Countries, 
Trade and Aid', and Refugees. Since OXFAM is a British 
•JD^igaiiization , its information is geared towards the^ * 
^British public. The information is valuable an^most 



is free' for the asjcing. 

•For further information, contact: 

OXFAM Information Office (or OXFAM Educational 
Department) 

374 Banbury Road . 
Oxford aX2 7DZ 
" • England 
• * ' • 

There' is also a branch of OXFAM in Canada, geare^H t^o the 
Canadian public, which is also ^ very worthwhile . 

For further information, contact: 
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OXFAM bf Canada ^ J. . 
97 £g;. iatdn\ Avenue L East 
Toronto '^^IS,. $ntario| j 
Canada f 



PROTEK^ ADVISORY. GROUP - ^ ^ 

The Protein Advisory Group' puts out . a periodical (Protein 
Advisory Group Periodical) . of up-to-date scientific 
information, such as reports on synthetic foods. There 
is no charge for this ^publication* 

To be ^put on their^(mkiling list, contact: 

Protein Advisory Group Periodical 
. ' ' Secretary ^ 

FAO/ WHO/ UNICEF Protein Advisory J^roup 
. United 'Nations ' 
New York, New.York 10017 

'SENATE SELECT- COMMITTEE ON I^UTRITION AND RUMAN NEEDS 

This committee issued", in Spring 1974, an in depth* report 
on hunger in America in part, an up-dating of the 
revealing 1968 repart by the same committee /• 

Available from: * 

. ' J *U* S\ Government Printing Office 

» , Washington, D. C, ^ • 



UNITED- NATIONS CHILDREN ' S. FUND (UNICEf) 

For bibliographic information on UNICEF publication, conta^ 
. " • ^ UNICEF 

, . * :'' 866 United Nations Pla^a 

New York, New Yprk 10017 ' 

WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION {mOJ ' , ^ 

For bibliographic information on WHO publications, contact 
J, World Health Organization * . . 

United Nations Organization 
New. York, New York 10017 . ' ^ 
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